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The co-operative movement was born in obscurity, in the depths 
of the humblest classes of society. Aiming at self-help and self- 
government, and therefore instinctively hostile to regulation from 
outside itself, it was at first able to develop without intervention from 
a legal system alien to its ideals and unable either to help or to hinder 
the early stages of its growth. 

Soon, however, legal problems, both of organisation and of methods 
of working, presented themselves, and grew steadily in number and 
complexity. At first the co-operatives had to adapt themselves as 
best they could to the general law, but soon it became necessary to 
give them separate treatment in special legislation, more or less ela- 
borate, direct, and liberal according to the country concerned. 

After a short account of the principal types of co-operative legis- 
lation at present in force, the following article points out the growing 
importance of co-operation in the science of law, and shows that in 
most countries a system of legislation on co-operative societies is 
now taking shape. The author, who draws most of his material 
from the new draft for the revision of the Swiss Code of Obligations, 
though also using examples from other systems of legislation, then 
examines the condition for a system of legislation directly adapted 
to co-operative societies, which will apply to all co-operatives and 
to them alone. The ideal system should take account of the wide 
variety of their activities, respect and protect their common charac- 
teristics which distinguish them from capitalist societies, and give 
true legal expression, free from distortion or mutilation, to the prin- 


ciples of co-operation. 
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HE principle of co-operation is a moral principle, and the 
history of the co-operative movement is part of the history 
of spiritual development. Wherever co-operative societies are 
formed and a co-operative movement springs into being, there will 
always be found a particular attitude of mind in economic affairs, 
a manifestation of the social and ethical principle of solidarity. 
Those who take part in the economic struggle recognise that they 
have common needs and requirements, which they propose to 
satisfy by pooling their powers and resources. This realisation 
of a community of interests is at the root of every co-operative 
institution. It leads to the economic conception of co-operation : 
the principle of eliminating the middleman, of co-ordination, the 
idea that economic needs are better satisfied by joint action than 
in isolation. 

But if co-operative societies are to play their part in real life, 
they need to have a legal status. They must be given the necessary 
legal powers to engage in economic activity, their legal relations 
with debtors and creditors must be clearly defined, as also the rela- 
tions between the co-operatives and their members. They cannot 
be ignored by the law. The question is then, how are co-operative 
societies dealt with in legislation, and how should they be dealt 
with ? 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the co-operative 
movement was in a peculiar position. There were more societies 
than is now generally thought. Very many of them, especially 
rural societies, were of long standing and had survived the storms 
of revolution. But the economic distress which followed the 
Napoleonic wars led to the creation of a number of new, modern 
societies. The principles of co-operation, however, were not yet 
clearly understood, and the movement was chaotic. At the same 
time, there was no law dealing with co-operation, for the societies 
were not mentioned in the important Codes established round 
about 1800. Here, too, was an instance of progress being made and 
an important movement developed, unheeded by the law giver. As 
the movement became stronger, the legislature could no longer 
avoid the task of giving it a legal basis. This took place in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, more or less at the same 
time in various states, but in very different ways. 










CO-OPERATION AND CO-OPERATIVE LAW 


THE PrincripaAL TYPES OF CO-OPERATIVE LEGISLATION 


There was, for instance, the method adopted in France, where 
advantage was taken of the amendment of company law (Act 
of 24 July 1867) to adopt regulations also for co-operative societies. 
The idea of giving them a special constitution was rejected. The 
Act of 1867 made no separate mention of them ; it neither defined 
them nor enumerated them; it ignored them altogether. One 
of the chief reasons for this inaction was the total lack of a workable 
definition of co-operation. Any definition that might have been 
made would probably have been too narrow, covering only the kinds 
of society known at that date, and unable to include the endlessly 
rich variety of which the movement is capable. But there was 
the further reason that regulations limited to producers’, con- 
sumers’, and credit societies were opposed, because of the wish 
to avoid legislation for exceptional cases. Consequently, the Act 
did not apply directly to co-operative societies, but regulated them 
by devious ways, “in disguise ” as it were, to use Thaller’s term. 

Under this Act, therefore, a co-operative society still has to 
choose the form of some kind of company. But it may insert a 
clause in its rules allowing the unconditional increase of the capital 
“ by successive payments from members, or the admission of new 
members ”, and, similarly, its reduction “ by the total or partial 
withdrawal of the contributions paid”. A body which adopts 
such a clause is described as a “ company with variable capital ” ; 
in practice most of them are joint-stock companies of this type. 
It is then subject to special provisions with respect to capital, 
shares, the admission and exclusion of members, its continued. 
existence in spite of the resignation or loss of members, incorpora- 
tion, etc. (sections 48 et seg. of the Act of 1867). Co-operative 
societies are by no means bound to insert such clauses in their 
rules ; and conversely, other than co-operative institutions may take 
this form of a company with variable capital. 

There is thus no legally defined form for co-operative societies 
as econ cmic institutions ; there is no general co-operative law. On 
the other hand, susbequent developments, especially during and 
after the war, led to voluminous special legislation on co-operative 
societies. The different kinds of society were given vigorous 
state support. They obtained exemption from various dues and 
taxes, were empowered to receive donations and legacies, and were 
granted state credits and subsidies. But since these privileges 
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were to be limited to genuine co-operative societies, special con- 
ditions were attached to them. The societies concerned were 
defined and the nature of their rules prescribed. In this way, the 
state furthers the growth of the co-operative societies which are 
built up on true co-operative principles. From the legal point 
of view, however, this special legislation is merely a matter of admin- 
istration, affecting only certain well-defined forms of co-operative 
society (workers’ productive societies, consumers’ societies, certain 
types of credit societies, housing societies, and reconstruction 
societies), and even on these it does not impose any general form of 
constitution. There is thus no separate co-operative law covering 
all co-operative societies as such and placing them under special 
regulations. 

A second system is that in force in Switzerland. The Act of 
1881 (Code of Obligations) covers the various forms of commercial 
companies, also dealt with in other codes, but there is a special 
chapter (X XVII, sections 678 et seq.) on co-operative societies. As 
far as their matter is concerned, its provisions are most discreet, 
reserved, and modest. The system has purposely been kept 
indefinite and loose. Contrary to the sharply defined forms of 
other companies (private, limited, joint stock, etc. companies), 
the special legal form given to co-operative societies is very com- 
prehensive. Take first the definition of a co-operative society : 
“ Any assembly of persons ” may be incorporated as a co-operative 
society : “ if, without forming one of the societies defined in 
chapters X XIV to XXVI (the various types of commercial company) 
they pursue a common economic or financial end ” (section 678). 
But it is not only the definition ; the rest of the provisions are 
equally wide. Nearly all may be modified by the rules of the 
society. A co-operative may at any time admit new members, 
unless the rules provide otherwise. Membership ceases with death, 
unless the rules provide otherwise. The rights of an outgoing 
member, or his heirs, to the property of the society are to be defined 
in the rules. The rules may cancel the personal liability of the 
members for the debts of the society (it will be seen below that 
unless expressly so cancelled, the liability holds good). “ Every 
society must have an executive organ (Vorstand) representing it 
at law and with respect to third parties ”, but any other in- 
stitutions, including a general meeting, are optional. “ Unless 
otherwise provided in the rules each member has a vote in the 
general meeting ” ; that is to say, if the rules make provision at 
all for a general meeting. 
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This system had the greai advantage of placing the co-operatives 
on definite legal ground and incorporating them, while otherwise 
leaving them full freedom. The societies did not feel themselves 
hampered by the Act of 1881, and the extraordinary progress 
made by the Swiss co-operative societies since the adoption of 
this Code is well known. At the same time, the system exhibited 
the weaknesses which are so often associated with any too com- 
prehensive regulations: the framework is too weak and loose, 
and ultimately it breaks down altogether. Too much was left 
to the rules of the societies, too much was not dealt with at all. The 
consequence was not only that many bodies which were by no 
means co-operative societies made use of the co-operative form — 
for there is always a tendency in economic matters to adopt the 
most convenient system — but also that co-operative law became 
steadily more and more’influenced by the law on joint-stock com- 
panies. The latter dealt with everything in much greater detail, 
such as members’ shares, the transfer of shares, the right to vote, 
the distribution of profits. It became the practice of the courts, 
and even of the co-operative societies themselves, to borrow from 
these definitions. Here could be found the answer to any question 
raised, by referring either to a definite section of the Act, or at 
least to the literature or legal practice which were so much more 
voluminous for the law on joint-stock companies. This led 
ultimately to the creation of a number of so-called co-operative 
societies, which in no way conformed to the co-operative idea, 
although they may have complied with the provisions of the Code 
applying to co-operative societies. There were, and still are, 
so-called co-operative societies organised on purely capitalist 
lines. Speculative undertakings make use of this form. They 
naturally take advantage of the freedom granted them by the 
Code to organise their institution like a joint-stock company. The 
members’ certificates are treated like shares, and voting rights 
and the distribution of profits are based on the capital con- 
tributed. 

The third possibility is to establish a separate legal form for 
co-operative societies as economic institutions, clearly adapting 
it to this particular type of association. England was the first 
country to adopt this system, by the special Acts of 1852, 1862 
and 1867 on industrial and provident societies, which were extended 
and consolidated in the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts 
of 1893 and 1913. These Acts laid down general regulations 
applying to all co-operative societies, and to them only. There 
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were special Acts for certain types of society, such as credit and 
building societies. ; 

The same system of independent regulation of co-operative 
societies was adopted in German law. As elsewhere, the chief 
object of this legislation was to incorporate these societies and 
thus provide a sound legal basis for their economic activities 
(the Act of 1868). The full development of the law for this form 
of society was left to subsequent legislation, which introduced 
detailed regulations in accordance with the degree of development 
and the legal requirements of the co-operative movement (Act 
on Industrial and Economic Associations of 1889, amended in 
1898). A similar method was adopted in Austria, Hungary, and 
Serbia, and more recently in Czechoslovakia, where the Austrian 
Act was taken over, and in Poland by the Act of 20 October 1920. 


Tue Necessity ror Spreciric LEGISLATION 


To-day the question of the proper form for co-operative law 
is again being raised in many countries. In France there is a 
demand for specific regulations for co-operative societies ; Italy 
is about to revise her Commercial Code, under which these societies 
appear only as companies with variable capital, as under French 
law. This is still so in the preliminary draft of 1922 for a new 
commercial code. The problem has also to be dealt with in the 
new states of Eastern Europe. In these circumstances, an account 
of recent events in this field in Switzerland may be of interest 
also outside that country. There the adoption of the Civil Code, 
which unified and consolidated all the rest of private law, necessi- 
tated the revision of the Code of Obligations of 1881. The first 
part of this revision was already complete on 1 January 1912, 
when the new Civil Code came into force. The second half (sec- 
tions 552 et seq.) of this revision was delayed by the war and is 
only now being taken in hand. Thus, after an interval of more 
than forty years, the legislature is again faced with the problem 
of co-operative law. 

In the first draft of 1919, it was proposed to legislate for co- 
operative societies largely on the lines of the old Code of Obliga- 
tions, simply making the regulations much more detailed. This 
would have given formal legal sanction to the great body of legal 
practice which had gradually been formed. The legal conception 
of a “co-operative society” would remain entirely colourless. 
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Although the French text changed the term from “ association ” 
to “ co-operative society ”, the legal definition still ran : ‘‘ Persons 
or firms which are bound together by a corporate link may be 
Tegistered in the commercial register as a co-operative society 
1f they pursue a common economic end.” It was even added 
that this end might consist in “ profitable investment of the money 
saved, the creation of a system of mutual insurance, the increase 
of its capital or income, the creation of facilities for obtaining 
credit ”, etc. Obviously, such a definition would allow any capitalist 
undertaking to organise itself as a co-operative society. The body of 
the provisions too left it open to an organisation created for 
any kind of economic purpose to adopt the form of a co-operative 
society. Once again the provisions of the regulations were through- 
out capable of being modified by the rules of the society, and 
continued to allow the creation of so-called co-operatives which 
were purely capitalist in structure and activity, and controlled 
by the profit-seeking interests of those supplying the money. 

Protests against legislating on these lines for co-operative 
societies were made by the chief Swiss co-operative organisations, 
especially the Union of Swiss Consumers’ Co-operative Societies 
at Basle and the Swiss Secretariat for Peasants’ Societies at Brugg. 
The Swiss Lawyers’ Association too demanded that co-operative 
law should be placed on a new basis". 

Everywhere there was a demand for separate legislation for 
co-operative societies. This raised the less important preliminary 
question whether these societies should be taken out of the Code 
of Obligations and dealt with in a separate Act. Such a proce- 
dure would undoubtedly have had certain advantages for the move- 
ment, besides at once clearly bringing out the special nature of 
co-operative societies and the fundamental differences between 
them and commercial companies, with which they are now placed 
side by side in the same law. Nevertheless, the idea was rejected, 
to some extent for reasons of expediency. For the societies might 
have had to wait for some time for a special Act, whereas their 
rights would be more speedily established if their legal form were 
still dealt with in the Code of Obligations. The Code is urgently 
in need of revision, and there is every prospect that this will be 
effected in the next few years. Moreover, there are important 
considerations of principle in favour of this procedure. Co- 





? Cf. the reports of Professor Egger and Dr. Jean Roulet prepared for the Swiss 
Lawyers’ Congress, 1922; Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerisches Recht, Vol. 41. 
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operative legislation should not be special legislation on co-opera- 
tives, but should lay down regulations for the co-operative form 
of organisation in accordance with co-operative principles. The 
question being one of principle, it becomes simply a matter of 
civil law. For co-operative societies by no means concern merely 
a single class ; co-operative law is by no means merely part of 
industrial or special legislation ; it concerns the community as a 
whole. If the law on co-operation is incorporated in general 
legislation or left in the Code of Obligations, the movement will 
be able to count on more scientific consideration and fuller treat- 
ment. 

The decisive factor, however, is the actual contents of the 
new co-operative law. The influences which had rejected the 
first draft demanded a specific co-operative law for the co-operative 
movement. It was argued that the co-operative societies as 
economic institutions should have their special legal form, giving 
adequate legal expression to the principle of economic solidarity 

No person actively engaged in the co-operative movement 
will over-estimate the importance of this claim. He knows that 
the work of a co-operative is economic, and that its strength, 
importance, and value are ultimately governed by the spirit in 
which that work is performed, by the ideals aimed at, and the 
clearness and consistency with which they are pursued. All 
that the law can give the co-operative movement is its form, its 
outward structure. And since the movement can take the most 
varied forms, it is able to achieve its ends under the most varied 
types of legislation. 

But on the other hand the importance of appropriate legisla- 
tion for co-operative societies must not be under-estimated. What- 
ever the subject considered, the utmost possible clearness in legal 
matters is desirable. For co-operative societies this will assuredly 
be most easily achieved if they are systematically given their 
own regulations. In this way their right to incorporation, the pro- 
cedure involved, and the nature of the incorporation may be 
subjected to definite regulations adapted to the special needs of 
the movement. In French law the chief provisions of co-operative 
law appear merely as exceptions to the rest of company law, in 
particular that on joint-stock companies. This applies, for in- 
stance, to the amount of initial capital, the size of shares, the 
minimum contributions, the transfer of shares. But this involves 
also exceptions to the exceptions. For instance, consumers’ 
societies and certain other kinds are exempt from the special 
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limitations on initial capital (200,000 francs) and on the annual 
increase on such capital (also 200,000 francs), which as a rule 
apply to companies with variable capital. There is no little risk 
that with regulations of this kind important exceptions to the law 
applying to other companies will be overlooked and left out. 
Thus in France companies with variable capital are still subject 
to a provision of the law on joint-stock companies quite unsuited 
to them’, to the effect that the rules must be drawn up and the 
payments certified before a notary. 

But if co-operative law is to do full justice to the principles 
of co-operation, it may throw light on other aspects than the purely 
technical legal one : it may give expression to the principle itself- 
It is very confusing if co-operative societies have to make use of the 
legal structure of commercial companies, although in essence 
they are radically different. The co-operative movement and its 
great work of enlightening and educating the public in co-opera- 
tive principles will benefit greatly if the law comes to its help and 
gives legal expression to the idea of co-operation. A co-operative 
law of this type would achieve two special purposes. In the 
first place, it would prevent the creation of pseudo-co-operatives, 
and bodies run solely for profit would no longer be able to mislead 
the public by an outward semblance of co-operation. In addition, 
it would help genuine co-operative societies to maintain their 
true nature. The history of the movement is full of cases of 
degeneration. A society begins to close its doors and declines to 
admit new candidates for membership preferring to do business 
with them ; it begins to pay large dividends on the capital shares ; 
in a word, it degenerates and ceases to be a co-operative society, 
becoming a private undertaking run for profit. If a co-operative 
society proposes to follow this course, being fully aware of its 
implications, it is no one’s business and in no one’s power to prevent 
it, but often the important point is merely to guard against the 
first step. Clear insight is often all that is needed to prevent 
this first move in the wrong direction. It follows that co-operative 
legislation, imbued with the co-operative spirit, will tend to con- 
solidate and maintain the co-operative societies as such. For if 
they wished to abandon the co-operative principle they would 
soon find the co-operative law too narrow for them and would 
have to change the form of their society, which would altogethes 
clarify the situation for all concerned. 





* Cf. Twarter-Percerou : Traité de droit commun, 1925, p. 536. 
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Yet another advantage may be expected from such true co- 
operative law, that of judicial decisions which would do as much 
justice as possible to the special views and requirements of the 
co-operative movement. It is well known to-day that the power 
of the lawgiver is limited, that statute law is always extended and 
consolidated by judicial practice, and that judicial practice is 
thus in itself creative, adding to the structure of the law’. The 
trend of this development will depend on the composition of the 
courts and the understanding of the judges. Many judges have 
no detailed knowledge of the co-operative movement or of the nature 
of co-operation. This creates a risk that their decisions, with 
their consequent extension of the co-operative law, will be inap- 
propriate, and particularly the risk that co-operative law will 
become permeated by ideas suitable to the law on joint-stock 
companies. These risks may be obviated by an Act giving clear 
and adequate expression to the fundamental principles underlying 
the co-operative movement. 

These were the reasons for which the representatives of the 
Swiss co-operative federations demanded a special co-operative 
law applying exclusively to genuine co-operative societies. In 
view of the great importance of these federations, due considera- 
tion was given to their demand. At the request of the Federal 
Department of Justice, the first draft of 1919 was revised by 
Mr. Hoffmann, former Federal Councillor. The second draft of 
1923 went far to satisfy the demands of co-operators. It was 
then thoroughly discussed by a large committee of experts on 
which the more important kinds of co-operative society were 
represented. In drafting the chapter on co-operative societies the 
establishment of the co-operative principle was firmly supported, 
with a degree of energy and consistency that will appear farther on. 


ADVANTAGES OF SPECIFIC AND COMPREHENSIVE LEGISLATION 


Every legislation has to take national peculiarities and tradi- 
tions into account and make concessions to them. But above 
all the fundamental question continually recurred whether and how 
far general regulations for all co-operative societies were possible. 
There are endless varieties of co-operative society. They differ 





1 Cf, the classic works of F. G*ny : Méthode d’interprétation et sources en droit 
privé positif, and Science et technique en droit privé positif. 
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widely in their aims, and consequently in their needs, and the 
regulations suited to them must therefore differ too. The question 
of the freedom to resign at any time is of little importance in 
consumers’ societies, but plays a great part in rural marketing 
societies, such as cheese factories. A similar remark applies to 
the transferability of membership. The importance of the capital, 
and therefore of the rate of interest to be paid on it, differs widely 
in consumers’, building, and credit societies. 

Full account had to be taken of this variety in the co-operative 
movement. Legislation on co-operative societies must not interfere 
with their free development, but should serve instead to strengthen 
and promote them. For this reason the statutory framework 
for their activities must always be wide and elastic, while keeping 
within the limits fixed by the principles of co-operation. The 
regulations must be broad-minded, taking in every form of co-oper- 
ative structure, and yet must remain truly co-operative, at no 
point offending against the ethical and economic principles of 
co-operation. Within such limits, on the other hand, the regu- 
lations should as far as possible be uniform and general ; in other 
words, they should apply to all co-operative societies. Any such 
general standard must be a gain from the ideal point of view, 
for it gives expression to the fundamental conception of co-opera- 
tion and therefore to the ultimate unity of the co-operative move- 
ment. On certain points it was found, however, that such uniform 
regulations were impossible. In these exceptional cases special 
reservations should be made for particular kinds of co-operative 
societies. The Swiss draft in its present form applies this method 
only in isolated instances. Any regulations applying to special 
features of separate types of co-operative society would have to 
be dealt with, if necessary, by special legislation. 

These were the guiding principles. As embodied in the second 
draft for an amended Swiss Code of Obligations and the decisions 
of the Committee of Experts, they would constitute the co-operative 
law described in detail below. 


DEFINITION OF A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 


The statutory definition of a co-operative society is of funda- 
mental importance. It has to make clear what is understood 
by such a society for the purposes of the Act, and the scope of 
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the Act. But it is a task full of difficulty, for the wording must 
be wide enough to take in all types of genuine co-operative society 
and at the same time narrow enough to exclude pseudo-co- 
operatives. This very difficulty was one reason why the French 
Act of 1867 contained no special provisions for co-operative 
societies. The wording adopted in the Swiss Code of Obligations 
of 1883 (any assembly of persons pursuing a common economic 
end) had proved the starting point for the creation of purely 
capitalist societies organised in accordance with the principles 
of the law on joint-stock companies. 

The task would be easy, if it were enough to adopt definite 
legal criteria. The German law has brought out the prime impor- 
tance of the principle of variable membership!. This means that 
personal membership is placed before capital. Members may 
resign, new members may be admitted. The French Act of 
1867 stresses the variability of the capital, which thus ceases to 
be a fixed and fundamental factor as in joint-stock companies. 
This variability of the capital was combined with a variability 
of membership, under the regulations that the capital could be 
increased ‘“‘ by successive payments from members, or the admis- 
sion of new members, or reduced by the total or partial withdrawal 
of the contributions paid ”. 

The Swiss draft has not hesitated to apply both criteria to 
all co-operative socities, and none of these, of any kind, has 
offered any opposition. A co-operative society consists of “a 
variable number of persons or commercial firms”. But it is also 
laid down that “the formation of co-operative societies with a 
capital fixed in advance is prohibited ”. 

These conditions could still be fulfilled by many companies. 
Moreover, they are merely negative and give no expression to the 
positive characteristics of co-operative societies, which lie in their 
aims and in their means. The fact is that the aim of co-operative 
societies is not thé “ common economic or financial end ” of the 
Code of Obligations of 1883. Every commercial company also 
pursues a common economic end. But the aims of a co-operative 
society are peculiar to it and entirely characteristic. Thus under 
recent French special legislation account is taken of the special 
purposes of individual types of co-operative society. According to 
the Act of 1917 consumers’ societies are “ societies with variable 
capital and membership, formed by consumers with a view to 





1 Act on Associations, section 1: Associations with variable membership. 
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selling to members articles of necessity which they buy or manu- 
facture, either individually or jointly”. According to the Act 
of 1915 a workers’ productive co-operative society is “a society, 
the object of which is that members should carry on their trade 
jointly with a view to undertaking work, or seiling the articles 
they manufacture or work up, or produce in their undertakings ” 
The Act on credit societies contains similar provisions. 

The German and Austrian Acts on associations contain more 
general provisions. Co-operative societies are “ associations with 
variable membership which aim at promoting the industrial 
activities, or improving the economic circumstances, of their 
members”. This implies that all such societies are formed as 
“communities for promoting the interests” of members, for 
the purpose of giving the members encouragement and assistance, 
and adequate and reliable satisfaction of certain economic needs. 
This definition covers the two main groups into which co-operative 
societies fall, according to theirends. For either they are intended 
to assist their members in their occupation — e.g. all rural, artisans’, 
and workers’ societies which supply their members with credit 
or raw materials or machinery and tools (credit and industrial 
purchase societies), or help them in exploiting their labour (workers’ 
productive societies), or in disposing of the products of their 
labour (dairies, fruit and wine marketing societies, industrial 
sales societies) — or else they aim at assisting their members as 
consumers by procuring for them joint supplies of foodstuffs, 
clothing, housing, drugs, etc. (consumers’ societies, building 
societies, co-operative chemists’ shops). It is possible, however, 
to express these objects in an even more general and uniform way. 
Thus the draft describes a co-operative society as one “ which 
aims at contributing towards the economic prosperity of its 
members ”. 

The draft, however, contains a limitation, which runs “ which 
aims principally at...” The chief purpose of this limitation is 
to take into account the fairly numerous societies which do not 
aim solely at satisfying the economic requirements of their members, 
but also pursue some non-economic, philanthropic, or social end. 
These societies too must be covered by co-operative law ; but their 
inclusion opens up another question which is much discussed in 
the co-operative movement, namely, whether a co-operative 
society should serve its own members exclusively, for instance, 
a consumers’ society sell its goods only to members, a cheese 
factory handle only the milk supplied by members. Such a system 
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would be in accordance with the co-operative idea, but its practical 
realisation meets with certain difficulties. Even societies which 
are run on wholly co-operative lines are willing to sell to persons 
who are not yet members, in the hope of inducing them by this 
means to join. The funds of a credit society and the needs of 
its members will not always balance exactly ; and societies will thus 
be found which, although they serve members in the first place, 
also grant credit to other persons, particularly persons of the 
same class as members, so fulfilling a useful economic function. <A 
building society may perhaps supply a non-member with a house, 
because at the moment no member is prepared to take that parti- 
cular house. The French and certain other special laws for con- 
sumers’ and credit societies prescribe that all transactions must 
be with members only, if they are to enjoy special privileges as 
regards taxation. Such a condition is fully justified as part of 
fiscal law, but a general civil co-operative law must take more 
account of actual circumstances and be more flexible. It should 
therefore only demand that the society must “ principally ” pursue 
ends which promote the economic interests of members. This 
is all the more possible in that the rest of the regulations are made 
to apply to genuine co-operative societies only. 

There is a similar difficulty in defining the means by which 
the society is to pursue its ends. The German Act says : ‘ by 
running an undertaking jointly ” ; the Austrian Act : “ by running 
an undertaking jointly or granting credit ” ; the new Polish Act : 
‘‘ by conducting a joint undertaking”. Asarule such a definition 
is correct. A consumers’ society, a dairy, a credit society must, 
run a shop, a cheese factory, a deposit and loan fund, respectively. 
This “joint undertaking” refers to the co-operative business, 
which belongs to and serves the members. In Switzerland, however. 
sickness funds and other mutual assistance funds play a very 
great part, and are in most cases organised in the form of co-opera- 
tive societies, being either actually such societies or at least very 
closely related to them. They must continue to have the powcr 
to organise themselves as co-operative societies. This applies also to 
associations of traders and manufacturers who combine to pro- 
tect their economic interests, even though they do not run a business 
in common, but simply enter into certain agreements, fix scales 
of prices, etc. But this borders on the question of the cartel, 
which lies outside the scope of this article. In any case, in order 
that the definition might be wide enough, the idea of requiring 
that the undertaking should be carried on jointly had to be given 
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up, and all that could be done was to stipulate that co-operative 
ends should be pursued by joint action. 

The definition contained in the draft therefore runs as follows : 
“ A co-operative society is one constituted by a varying number 
of persons organised corporately, which aims principally at con- 
tributing towards the economic prosperity of its members by 
joint action. The formation of co-operative societies with capital 
fixed in advance is prohibited. ” 


FORMATION OF A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 


There are no particular co-operative characteristics connected 
with the formation of a society, and only a few observations will 
be needed. According to the draft, while three founders are 
considered sufficient for a joint-stock company, to form a co-opera- 
tive society seven persons, on the English model, are needed. They 
must draw up rules which, as under English and German law, 
must give information on : “the title and headquarters of the society, 
its objects, the conditions for admission to and loss of membership ; 
the nature and value of the contributions to be made by members, 
or the fact that no contributions have to be made ; the liability, 
if any, of members for debts of the society'; the organisation 
of the society ; the calculation and allocation of surpluses ; the 
nature of the publications issued by the society. ” 

These rules must be accepted by a constituent general meeting, 
for it is in accordance with the democratic nature of co-operative 
societies that the constituent meeting should be made compulsory. 
This is followed by registration, not in a special co-operative 
register, but in the general commercial register, which includes 
both commercial companies and endowed institutions, as well as, 
on their request, associations for non-economic purposes. Such 
registration incorporates the society. 

It is an important fact that the whole process of founding the 
society is simple. There is no need of public notification or application 
to a notary. The rules need only be drawn up in writing ; the 
written declaration of two authorised members is enough to notify 
the registrar ; on registration only an extract from the entry in 
the register has to be published. It may be noted that, on the 
contrary, in view of its importance, a decision to join the society 
must always be given in writing. 





1 See below, p. 628. 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of a co-operative society raises questions of 
the greatest importance both in principle and in practice .Take 
first the question of admission. It is important to establish the 
principle of the open door. A co-operative society cannot have a 
fixed, closed membership. It must not close its doors, for this 
is the beginning of the end, a well-known and dangerous symptom 
of degeneration. But to regulate this point by legislation is 
difficult. Obviously, a co-operative society may very closely 
limit its membership in accordance with its ends; for instance, 
it may be formed only for the officials of a definite administrative 
institution, or for the workers in one factory, or may have narrow 
local limits. Moreover, civil law must recognise the right to found 
& co-operative society on denominational or party lines. But 
within the limits thus defined by the rules, admission must be open 
to all who have the same economic needs, and who wish, like the 
others, to satisfy them within the society. Special personal 
reasons would be needed to justify any refusal of admission. This 
necessity is taken into account in the provision that detailed 
regulations as to admission may be laid down in the rules, provided 
that in their application they do not offend against the principle of 
open membership. For this very reason the payments required 
at entry should not place any special difficulty in the way of 
joining the society. Co-operative societies are expressly prohibited 
from making admission conditional on the payment of an entrance 
fee based on the estimated value of an individual member’s share 
of the reserve. 

It is an even more delicate and difficult task to regulate the 
cessation of membership. Two contradictory considerations have 
to be taken into account. On the one hand, membership must 
be based on confidence and free will. The very fact that a co-ope- 
rative society is a union of persons involves freedom for its members 
to resign. On the other hand, the members have joined to carry 
out certain work in common, and they have perhaps made consid- 
erable sacrifices or had recourse to outside money for the purpose. 
The co-operative undertaking has been set up, but it rests on the 
continued participation of members, who must not be allowed 
quite simply to run away from their obligations. The society 
must demand loyalty to the joint undertaking. It has therefore 
a considerable interest in keeping its members, or if it has sometimes 
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to let them go, in requiring compensation. The matter is of 
slight importance in consumers’ societies, but very serious for rural 
societies, especially cheese-making societies, which recruit their 
members from a very narrow local area, and have to equip dairies 
for them. 

During the earlier stages of development, co-operative law, 
in so far as it was distinct from the law on joint-stock companies, 
was on individualist lines. It aimed at protecting the freedom 
of members, and therefore thought it necessary to recognise the 
right to leave the society at any time. Thus the French Act of 
1867 (section 52) states that “‘ any member may resign from the 
society when he thinks fit”. Nevertheless, agreements to the 
contrary were allowed, though in the practice of the courts these 
were interpreted very narrowly, and as applying only to the pro- 
cedure of resignation. At the same time, it was recognised that 
resignation should not be allowed at an inconvenient moment, nor 
under circumstances definitely denoting an abuse of rights. The Swiss 
Code of Obligations (sections 684 et seq.) similarly stressed the right 
of resignation, as did also the German Act on Associations (section 
65), which however provided that the rules might extend the stat- 
utory three months’ notice to not more than two years. The 
Polish Act of 1920 (section 23) contains a similar provision. 

The Swiss draft strikes out in a new direction. In particular, 
it gives co-operative societies the right to fix compensation for resig- 
nation in cases where the circumstances justify this. “The rules 
may lay down that if the circumstances are such that the resignation 
seriously injures the society, or endangers its very existence, the 
resigning member shall pay reasonable compensation.” In 
addition, considerable difficulties may be placed in the way of 
resignation. Although the statutory notice to be given is only 
three months, which may be extended by the rules to not more 
than one year, the Act expressly allows renunciation of the right 
to resign, whether by the rules or by agreement, and for a period 
which may be as much as ten years. The member must of course 
retain the right to resign earlier if he can show just cause, 
but he may then be obliged to pay a ‘“ reasonable compen- 
sation. ” 

The regulations concerned with the decease of a member and 
the transfer of membership are closely connected with the regula- 
tions on resignation. Membership ceases with the death of a 
member, but the rules may provide that it may be inherited. They 
may lay down that the heirs, or any one of them, may be recognised 

2 
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as members of the society in lieu of the deceased on mere notifi- 
cation of the fact of succession. 

Similarly, in principle membership is not transferable, even 
though membership may depend on possession of a certificate. 
But these certificates may not be made out to bearer, and their 
transfer does not in principle involve a transfer of membership. In 
general the new holder of the certificate must be formally admitted 
as a member. 

There are however cases in which the right of transfer is very 
desirable, for instance in rural and industrial societies. “ Under 
the rules membership of a co-operative society may be made con- 
ditional on the ownership or working of real property. The rules 
may then lay down, without special agreement being necessary, 
that the alienation or taking over of the working of the property 
transfers the membership to the new holder of the rights. Further, 
any such clause must be mentioned in the land register. In 
accordance with the general rule, this provision shall not affect 
the right of the owner, or the person who takes over the working 
of the property, to resign, subject, if need be, to the obligation to 
compensate the society. ” 


Tue OBLIGATIONS AND RicHTts OF MEMBERS 


The following clause gives significant expression to the personal 
nature of a co-operative society : “ Within the limits of the law 
all members shall have the same rights and obligations ” (section 
851 of the draft); as also the following clause : “ Members shall 
be bound in good faith to watch over the interests of the society ” 


(section 862). 


Obligations of Members 


The duties and contributions of members are defined in detail 
in the rules. Workers’ productive societies and rural or industrial 
sales societies must impose substantial obligations on their members, 
who have to place all their labour at the disposal of the society, 
deliver their agricultural or industrial produce under specified 
conditions, at specified times and places, etc. The law must 
Jeave the regulation of such duties to the rules. But general 
regulations are needed for the provision of the necessary resources 
by the members. It is of the greatest importance that the resources 
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should be provided by the members, or at least with their help. 
This is the only way to place capital in the subservient position 
which is all that it is entitled to in a co-operative society. The 
payments of members for this purpose may be either direct or 
indirect. 

Direct payments take the form of money contributions, as a 
rule “ payments on members’ shares”. Detailed regulations are 
left to the rules. These may allow a member to take several 
shares, provided that a maximum is fixed. They decide whether 
payment shall be made in full or in instalments, and if so how. 
All these are matters for the rules. Itis merely necessary to make 
ceftain that such members’ shares do not acquire the position 
and importance of shares in a joint-stock company. This is why, 
as already explained, any certificates issued for such shares are in 
advance stated to be non-negotiable. Further, the conception of 
company law that voting rights should be based on shares is 
expressly rejected. In a co-operative society, on the contrary, 
the right to vote must be personal and based on membership. Each 
member of the society has one vote at the general meeting, irre- 
spective of the number of shares he owns. It follows that the right 
to vote by proxy should be limited. The proxy may not be any 
third party but must be a member of the society, and in addition 
he may not represent more than one member. 

Above all, the members’ shares may not serve as a basis for 
the distribution of profits, the payment of dividends. Such a 
distribution of profits would merely be at the expense of the society, 
that is to say, of the members themselves. Any capital payments 
they make on their shares are intended to help the society to 
do its work, to enable it to provide its members with foodstuffs, 
drugs, credit, work, etc., in the best possible way, for these are 
the services which members expect of the society. The payments 
are not meant to yield the highest possible profit, which is the 
object of a shareholder. The latter expects no more of his company, 
but this is by no means the aim of the co-operator, whose very 
object in handing over his money is to help the society to render 
him certain well-defined economic services. 

For this reason the rules may even lay down that no interest 
shall be paid on the co-operative shares, and in point of fact this 
actually occurs. Often, however, the payments are quite consid- 
erable, and it becomes necessary to provide for a return on capital 
in accordance with custom. Such a return can only take the 
form of interest, and a maximum rate must be fixed for this. This 
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is the method adopted particularly in the French special legislation. 
For instance, the Act of 1917 on the organisation of credit for con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies requires that such societies shall not 
pay more than 6 per cent. interest on invested capital out of their 
surplus. The Act of 1920 on mutual credit and agricultural 
co-operatives similarly limits the interest on shares to 6 per cent., 
while other Acts for other types of co-operative societies fix the 
maximum as low as 5 or 4 per cent. All these standards are 
based on a general co-operative principle, and may therefore be 
made general. In European law, the Polish Act of 1920 was 
probably the first to establish the general principle that a return 
on the invested capital should be allowed only within fixed 
statutory limits. It laid down that the rate of interest on 
contributions should not be more than 2 per cent. above the 
highest rate of discount of the State Bank for the year in 
question. 

When the new Swiss draft was being made the question was 
raised. whether a relatively low rate of interest should not be fixed, 
with an exception for societies needing a large capital, such as 
credit and building societies. Even here a general rule was pre- 
ferred. Thus the 1923 draft (section 855, sub-section 3) runs : 
“ If there are members’ shares, the surplus to be distributed may 
not exceed the ordinary rate of interest on safe investments. ” 
In the expert committee it was pointed out that this did not satisfy 
all requirements, and in consequence a maximum was introduced, 
namely, the rate on uncovered loans. 

Members may also make indirect contributions to capital. They 
may provide the society with money by assuming liability for its 
debts. Where the co-operative movement is driven to adopt the 
form of the joint-stock company, and where the law regulates 
co-operative societies on the lines of these companies, it is not easy 
for the societies to establish such personal liability of members. In 
Germany this liability has always been admitted in the co-operative 
movement, under an older code of law. Both Schultze-Delitzsch, 
the father of German co-operative lezislation, and Raiffeisen were 
convinced supporters of personal liability. Their view was that 
each member should participate with full personal responsibility, 
for this ensured a sense of duty an.1 zeal in the co-operative cause. 
The Act on Associations of 1867 m. le provision for only one form, 
that of a society with unlimited joint liability of all members in 
respect of all obligations of the society. This was undoubtedly 
an important reason for the great progress made by the German 
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credit societies. When the Act was revised in 1889, the possibility 
was introduced of limiting the liability of members. 

The Swiss Code of Obligations of 1881 started with the principie 
of unlimited liability on the German model, but it allowed the 
rejection of such liability by the rules. In subsequent practice 
the mere limitation of liability was also allowed, so that members 
could be made liable for the debts of the society only up to a 
certain amount. In actual fact, the complete rejection of liability 
is much more frequent than mere limitation. The numberless 
consumers’ societies use their power to cancel the personal liability 
of their members, offering their creditors, as do all other incorpo- 
rated bodies, the property of the society as sole security. But 
there are also a very large number of societies built up wholly 
on the personal liability of members, which constitutes the foun- 
dation of their credit. This applies to very many credit societies 
and the great majority of rural societies, which hold firmly to this 
system as one of the sources of their strength. 

It follows that the new law can merely sanction the various 
systems and place them at the disposal of the societies. It therefore 
recognises a peculiar extension of the obligation to contribute. 
which is diametrically opposed to the law on joint-stock companies. 
This is in societies which impose an obligation to make supple- 
mentary payments — an obligation which is purely a matter 
between the members and their society and which can be imposed by 
the rules in addition to the ordinary payment of contributions. 
The regulation in section 868 runs as follows : 


Under the rules members may be required to pay, in addition to 
their shares and contributions, supplementary sums of a specified or 
even undefined amount. Such payments may at any time be required 
by the management, but only to cancel losses on the year’s working, 
or by the administrators of the estate immediately after the society 
has been declared bankrupt. The manner of collecting these payments 
shall be such that the necessary sum is divided betwe.n the members 
in accordance with the provisions of the rules, or failing such provisions, 
in proportion to their shares, or, if there are no shares, by head. 
Further, the rules concerning the collection of members’ contributions 
shall apply. 


This obligation under the rules to make supplementary payments 
must be distinguished from the liability of members towards 
creditors of the society. There are three possibilities — societies 
with unlimited joint personal liability (even if subsidiary, i.e- 
only if the society goes bankrupt), societies in which the liability 
is limited, and societies in which there is no liability at all. Each 
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of these varieties satisfies certain practical needs, and the law 
must make provision for them all. There is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion only on the question which system is to be statutory, 
in other words, which is to be in force if the rules contain no pro- 
visions on the point. According to the Code of Obligations of 
1881, the statutory society was the one with personal liability, 
according to the 1919 draft that without liability, according to the 
1923 draft again that with liability, and finally according to the 
decisions of the expert committee, which at present hold the field, 
again that without personal liability. 

Any society which imposes an obligation to make supplementary 
payments, or establishes the limited or unlimited personal liability 
of its members, must provide the commercial register. with a list 
of members open to public examination. The management must 
keep this list up to date and notify within one month the names 
of any persons leaving or joining the society. Any member 
leaving the society, or his heirs, may have his name struck off 
the list on request, provided that the society is immediately given 
official notice. If the society goes bankrupt, an outgoing member 
would-be liable ‘only if the bankruptcy takes place.within one 


year after the removal of his name from the list, unless the rules 
fix a longer period. 


Rieuts oF MEMBERS 


The members are entitled to the general rights of corporate 
bodies, which they exercise in particular in the general meeting. 
It has already been explained that they all have equal voting 
rights. They enjoy also special rights arising out of the aims of 
ths society. They have equal right to make use of the institutions 
of the society. They have also a right to the surplus. The Act 
itself avoids speaking of “ net profits” as in company law, for 
it is in no way the intention of a co-operative society to earn 
such profits. But under sound management there will necessarily 
be a surplus at the end of the business year which ultimately 
comes from the pockets of the members themselves. In order 
to be on the safe side the society will have sold them the goods 
they have bought somewhat too dear, or may have paid too low 
a price for the produce of the members which it undertakes to sell. 
This margin should yield the surplus. At the same time the . 
interests of the society must be given first place. Unless the rules 
provide otherwise, the net surplus should become the property 
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of the society ; but even if the rules provide for the distribution 
or other allocation of the surplus, the reserve fund must have 
first consideration. The societies are bound by law to set aside 
a reserve fund, to which they must allocate at least 5 per cent. 
of their net surplus, until it amounts to not less than 10 per cent. 
of the rest of the property of the society. The general meeting 
may also decide on other investments, or grant contributions out 
of the net surplus, even if there are no provisions to this effect 
in the rules, in order to create and maintain institutions for 
welfare of workers and employees, or of members, or for other 
similar purposes. 

It is only within these limits that the rules may provide for the 
distribution of the net surplus among members. But even so, 
as already explained, the dividends may not be allocated in pro- 
portion to the members’ shares, on which only a statutorily limited 
rate of interest may be paid. It is rather a case of applying the 
co-operative principle of distribution, which is effected “ in accor- 
dance with the degree in which each member of the society has 
made use of its co-operative institutions ”. So far as the writer 
is aware, this is the first time that a general law on co-operative 
societies makes a fundamental and general acknowledgment of 
this basically co-operative principle. 

There are two further questions to be discussed in this connec- 
tion. First, the claims of an outgoing member. The French 
law on companies with variable capital adopt the principle that 
an outgoing member is to be paid his share at the value it has 
when he leaves the society, but this regulation is not compulsory, 
and many co-operatives limit this claim or exclude it altogether’. 
In Germany, on the other hand, the claim of a leaving member 
on the property of the business, laid down in section 73 of the Act 
on Associations, may not be set aside by the rules, while in 
Switzerland this matter was from the outset settled in favour of 
the society. As under the Act of 1881, so also under the draft 
(section 861), an outgoing member has no right to compensation. 
The contrary holds good only if so provided by the rules, or if 
the society dissolves and distributes property within one year of 
the resignation of the member. 

This leads to the second question, that of the rights of members 
when the society is dissolved. There need be no discussion as to 
the member’s right to the reimbursement of his payments on his 





1 Cf. THaLtLer-Percenov : Op. cil., No. 813. 
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share ; the only question is whether he should be entitled also 
to a share in the net proceeds of liquidation. This system is rejected 
by many societies for fear of possible degeneration. The majority 
might decide on dissolution and have the property distributed, 
so giving the members a profit to which they are not entitled. 
Hence the “ devolution ” clause in the rules, under which the assets 
of the society after liquidation must again be used for co-operative 
or social purposes. The state may also make its subsidies con- 
ditional on such a clause, as for instance in France in the law on 
regional agricultural credit funds. 

Here too it may be asked whether the principle could be 
made statutorily binding on all co-operative societies. The 
Polish Act of 1920 (section 81) seems to be the first to take this 
step : the assets have to be employed for public utility purposes, 
though it seems as if this provision may be cancelled by a clause 
in the rules or a decision of the general meeting. The Swiss 
draft is in similar terms, but it clearly states that any property 
left after the payment of creditors and the repayment of members’ 
shares may be divided among members only if the rules expressly 
so provide. If the rules contain no such provision, the surplus 
must be kept for co-operative purposes, or used to promote public 
utility works. The rules may contain even more detailed provi- 
sions, but otherwise the last general meeting decides in detail 
on the use to be made of the property. Unless it complies with 
the principles of the law, however, its decisions may be contested. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


There is no need to discuss the other provisions in detail, as 
they are of less importance from the point of view of principle. 
In a co-operative society capital must be in a subservient position. 
The above account will have shown that the Swiss draft gives 
effect to this principle. The capital, unlike that of a joint-stock 
company, is not the decisive factor in the distribution of surpluses, 
the allocation of voting rights, or the distribution of assets on 
dissolution. In the system put forward in the draft, unlike that 
in force in French law, maximum and minimum limits for the 
members’ shares, the share capital, and its annual increases are 
unnecessary. 

With respect to organisation, too, all that is of importance 
from the co-operative standpoint has already been said. A co- 
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operative society must be organised on democratic lines. The 
chief authority must be the general meeting, which every member 
must be entitled to attend, with the same voting rights as every 
other member. The other compulsory institutions are the executive 
organ and the supervising committee, but the society may of 
course extend its structure beyond this minimum as it pleases. In 
large societies, however — according to the draft those with over 
500 members, or in which the majority of the members are them- 
selves societies — it must be possible to replace the general meeting 
by a delegate meeting, with all the powers of the former, unless 
the rules provide for a written ballot of the members (referendum), 
instead of the general meeting or in addition to the delegate meeting 
(section 875). 


FEDERATIONS OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


Several of the principles discussed in this article cannot be 
applied to federations of co-operative societies, for which reason 
certain special provisions are summarised separately for them. A 
federation may be formed by only two, instead of at least seven, 


societies. Its chief authority, unless the rules provide otherwise, 
is the delegate meeting, at which each delegate has only one vote, 
again unless the rules provide otherwise. But the number of 
delegates from the affiliated societies is fixed in the rules, either 
directly or indirectly. The rules of the individual societies may 
allow the federation special functions, the right to supervise 
their activities, or even to contest the decisions of their general 
meetings at law. 

These are the more important provisions of the Swiss draft 
for a revised Code of Obligations. They were to be wide and 
elastic enough to allow full freedom for the continued development 
of the co-operative movement. But at the same time they give 
expression to the fundamental principles on which the co-operative 
society rests, in a way that can scarcely be paralleled in other civil 
legislation. The moral and economic principles on which the 
movement is ultimately based are also the foundation for the legal 
structure given to the societies. 
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Unemployment is a manifestation of the lack of equilibrium be- 
tween the supply of labour and the demand for it. A policy designed 
to restore the equilibrium must consider, therefore, not one factor of 
either supply or demand but all factors of the whole problem —- the 
conditions of unemployment, ordinary or extraordinary, the needs of 
industry and the capacities of the workers available, and such intimately 
related factors as prices, currency, emigration, and the distribution 
of work both in time and in place. 

From such general considerations, Dr. Berger, in this article, 


proceeds to outline a scheme for a comprehensive employment policy 
which considers at once the ordinary problem of filling normal vacan- 
cies in industrial employment from the available reserve of man-power, 
and the extraordinary problems of large-scale unemployment in periods 
of depression. 


N employment policy, in the sense of this article, includes 

all measures which aim at adjusting the supply of unemployed 
labour and the demand for it in a specified area so that they may 
coincide as closely as possible without leaving a surplus on one 
side or the other. The aggregate consisting of the total supply 
and demand in a given area may be conveniently, though loosely, 
called the labour market, so that an employment policy consists 
of measures intended to establish equilibrium on the labour market. 
Social and economic considerations alike press for the establishment 
of this equilibrium. The opportunity of employment is the 
condition of existence for the great majority of mankind. In 
most cases absence of possible employment, an excessive supply 
of labour, implies an imperilled existence, and if it becomes wide- 
spread leads to a convulsion of society and of the state. A labour 
supply which is adequate both in quantity and quality is an essen- 
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tial condition for production and for the economic system in 
general ; a shortage of labour leads to the restriction of production, 
the impoverishment of the economic system, and so again to the 
weakening of the foundations on which human society is built. 
Accordingly there can be no doubt as to the great importance 
of equilibrium between supply and demand on the labour market, 
and equally of the employment policy which aims at this equi- 
librium. 

As the employment policy of a country has important reactions 
on both the social conditions of the population and the economic 
development of the country, it follows that this policy may be 
considered as a link between measures whose scope is entirely 
social on the one hand and those which are strictly economic on 
the other, and may be attached to either group according as the 
social or the economic aspect is more strongly emphasised. To- 
day the social aspect is dominant, as the human values which are 
here under discussion rightly hold the first place. But we must 
guard against a one-sided view of the question. It must not be 
forgotten that it is industry which provides almost all the oppor- 
tunities of employment, that the course of the labour market 
depends mainly on the prosperity of industry, and that an employ- 
ment policy which loses hold of this principle or is directed against 
industry cannot have a long career. It is this two-fold aspect 
of the relations of the employment policy of a country to its general 
social policy on the one hand and its economic policy on the other 
which gives the whole subject its special interest and difficulty, 
and justifies the detailed attention paid to it in recent years by 
scientific research and legislation in all civilised countries. 


Historica BACKGROUND 


As in many other spheres, the development of the theory of an 
employment policy has been far outdistanced by practical applica- 
tion. Under pressure of local necessities measures intended to secure 
equilibrium on the labour market have often been adopted without 
any attempt at co-ordination with similar schemes in adjoining 
districts or in other countries. Slowly and one step at a time 
the way has been opened for progress from the occasional and 
isolated to the systematic, from the parish as unit of action to the 
Province and the State, and finally to the idea of international 
relationships and to the beginning of international collaboration. 
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An interesting and perhaps pertinent question is how far the 
great buildings of the ancient world in the western Mediterranean 
and in Rome represent not only the artistic taste and love of splen- 
dour of the ruling classes but also an attempt to create work. The 
middle ages in any case show us many schemes for creating work 
and for helping workers to find suitable employment. Durable 
examples of the latter are found in the various guilds, and of the 
former in the great emergency relief works, such as the “‘ Famine 
Wall” at Prague. 

But the full significance of the question of the labour market 
could not really become evident until the technical discoveries 
of modern times, the expansion of the means of communication, 
and the piling up of capital in vast sums had made possible the 
complicated economic system of to-day. Under these modern 
developments work for an employer became the general rule. There 
was an enormous growth in the army of industrial workers who 
have to utilise their power to work in the service of an employer and 
the openings for employment in industry became far more numerous 
and varied. With the increase in the labour supply and demand, 
the wide application of the principle of the division of labour, 
and the extension of the area considered as the geographical unit, 
the labour market became more and more complicated, the worker 
had more difficulty in finding suitable employment and the employer 
in finding a suitable worker. When to these difficulties were added 
the depressions which followed one another in swift succession, 
crippling industry and sharply contracting the openings for employ- 
ment, the spread of unemployment exposed the individual worker 
to a danger which he was only too often powerless to resist. There 
was a call for public relief and the authorities used such measures 
as from time to time they considered most suitable. Everywhere 
in the nineteenth century we meet with various forms of relief 
work intended to compensate for the shortage of employment 
in industry, and disappearing regularly with the emergency which 
gave them birth. 

Schemes for bringing together the work and the worker, on the 
contrary, developed on more permanent lines. At first these 
employment exchanges were usually run by an industrial under- 
taking or exploited by an individual, but subsequently they were 
taken over by public utility societies and associations. Employers’ 
and workers’ organisations both seized upon them and for a time 
they seemed likely to be an object of contention between the two 
parties in industry. But gradually it was recognised that if 
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failure was to be avoided these schemes must be kept clear of eco- 
nomic warfare, and that while employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions do work them with suitable impartiality, yet the expert 
collaboration of these bodies on neutrally conducted public employ- 
ment exchanges is desirable. Accordingly a system of local 
public employment exchanges grew up in Switzerland, Germany, 
and other countries ; a system which was first extended to cover 
a whole country by the British Labour Exchanges Act of 1909. 
Other cognate questions which have become pressing, especially 
in connection with tie increase in the number of women in industry, 
are vocational guidance and the placing of apprentices ; in some 
countries employment exchanges themselves have provided a 
practical solution. 

This slow process of development was violently shattered by 
the war. Millions of experienced workers were taken away from 
their ordirary work ; many occupations were all but deplsated of 
workers while in others the rumbers rushed up; there was a 
greater influx of women into industry than ever before. The 
demobilisation and the return of labour from the army to the 
industries of peace lent a new and almost unprecedented acuteness 
to the problem of the labour market. The period of demobilisation, 
in tact, produced a profusion of new and in part short-lived measures 
in the most varied countries, such as compulsory discharge or 
complusory engagement of workers, prohibition of discharge, 
reduction of hours of work, etc. The absorption of millions of 
disabled men into industry was a new problem constituting a 
heavy strain on the employment policy of most countries, whether 
the method adopted was that of stimulation under a voluntary 
system, as in England, or compulsion, as in most cortinental 
countries. The difficulties of solving all these problems was 
increased by the fact that almost everywhere in Europe the years 
after the war brought a severe economic depression which had 
disastrous effects on the labour market. As the employment 
exchanges gradually lost their efficacy, and as the relief works — 
in themselves considerable — in various countries became less 
able to offer work to all the unemployed, so the benefits of unem- 
ployment relief and insurance grew — palliatives which before the 
war had their modest but valuable forerunners in the Ghent Scheme 
of unemployment relief on the one hand, their great prototype 
in the English system of unemployment insurance on the other. 

In recent years, therefore, the question of the labour market 
has almost everywhere been more in the foreground of discussions 
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on social policy than any other, except perhaps that of the 8-hour 
day. It was obvious that the International Labour Organisation 
could not ignore such an important problem, even if the Preamble 
to Part XIII of the Peace Treaty had not expressly included the 
regulation of the labour supply and the prevention of unemploy- 
ment among the objects to be promoted by the Organisation. In 
1919 the International Labour Conference held at Washington 
adopted a Draft Convention, under which the ratifying States 
undertook to establish a system of free public employment agencies 
under the control of a central authority, and to appoint advisory 
committees including representatives of employers and of workers 
to advise on matters concerning the carrying on of these agencies. 
A Recommendation dealt with the abolition of employment 
agencies conducted for profit, the recruiting of workers in one 
country for employment in another, the establishment of an effec- 
tive system of unemployment insurance, and the co-ordination 
of work undertaken under public authority with the needs of 
districts and periods effected by unemployment. Subsequent 
Sessions of the International Labour Conference and the current 
activities of the International Labour Office have gone more deeply 
into the question, supported by the knowledge of the whole world. 
Especially in the English-speaking countries its connection with 
the movements of prices and currency values, and the important 
question of using the Bank Rate to affect the distribution of work 
have been the subject of scientific investigation, and to some 
extent of practical tests. Finally, the problem of migration, the 
displacement of labour from one country to another with its 
effects on the labour market, has been the subject of national 
and international discussion, of national legislation and international 
regulation by means of Conventions. 

A brief survey of this profusion of scientific investigation and 
legislative and administrative measures leads to the impression 
that employment policy constitutes an important but also to some 
extent independent domain of general social and economic policy. 
The latter point will be the clearer if we consider that countries 
as advanced in thé sphere of social policy as Denmark and Queens- 
land have more or less completely centralised all their legislation 
on the subject in special Acts. The connection between the 
different parts of the subjects and its limits therefore seem to call 
for examination, as a necessary step towards formulating a sys- 
tematic scheme for an employment policy. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


No examination of this kind can afford to ignore the valuable 
comparative and analytical work produced in recent years, espe- 
cially in the international field. Among the more important 
publications of this kind are the Report on Unemployment’ prepared 
by the Organising Committee for the International Labour Confer- 
ence, Washington, 1919, and the report on Remedies for Unem- 
ployment® published by the International Labour Office. Later 
studies on special points are also very valuable, not as directly 
providing a systematic scheme for a complete employment policy, 
but as contributions to the systematic investigation of the subject. 
These include the comparative study of unemployment insurance 
legislation® published by the International Labour Office, espe- 
cially the discussion of the ways in which the resources of insur- 
ance may be used for purposes other than the direct maintenance 
of the unemployed worker, such as facilitating the reabsorption 
of labour into industry. This whole question of unemployment 
insurance throws a particularly clear light on the close intercon- 
nection between all measures included in an employment policy, 
and so helps to define the outer boundaries of our subject. 


Tue Basis OF THE SCHEME 


Every systematic scheme must start from some definite idea ; 
for an employment policy, this will be the aim of establishing 
equilibrium on the labour market. The scheme must deal first 
with measures which are to be considered as normal or ordinary ; 





* London, Harrison, 1919. 150 pp., diagrams. The subject is treated under 
the following headings : nature and extent of the problem ; prevention of unemploy- 
ment (employment offices, regulation of hours, allocation of public contracts, 
migration of workers); provision against unemployment (insurance, donations, 
relief works); international action. 

* Geneva, 1922. 141 pp. The following classification is adopted : benefits in 
case of involuntary unemployment ; distribution of available employment (regu- 
lation of engagement and dismissal, employment agencies, international distri- 
bution of labour) ; development of possibilities of employment (relief work, reser- 
vation of public works for periods of depression, measures for maintaining industrial 
activity, the last named including protective tariffs, encouragement of export 
trade, credits or grants to undertakings, and credits for agriculture). 

2 Unemployment Insurance. Study of Comparative Legislation. Studies and 
Reports, Series C (Employment and Unemployment), No. 10. Geneva, 1925. 134 pp. 
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it can then pass on to measures which may be applied exceptionally 
and in extraordinary circumstances ; lastly, it will include measures 
like unemployment relief and insurance, which have no direct 
effect on the equilibrium of the labour market, and provide a tem- 
porary excess of unemployed workers not with employment but 
with the means of maintenance until work is again available for 
them. 


ORDINARY MEASURES 


Employment Exchanges 


Consider first the normal and ordinary measures of an employ- 
ment policy. Chief among them, both in importance and in 
frequency of occurrence, is the work of employment exchanges, 
the term being used to cover all action intended to promote the 
conclusion of employment contracts. In the modern economic 
system employment exchange work is a daily necessity, as the 
vacant posts and the workers out of employment — whether through 
resignation or discharge — change from day to day and even from 
hour to hour. The existence of employment exchanges is fully 
justified by the extensive area and large numbers covered by what 
we have called the labour market, and by the wide application of 
the principle of the division of labour, which together make it 
difficult for the individual employer to find the most suitable worker 
quickly and surely, and for the individual worker to find the vacan- 
cy best adapted to his capacities and inclinations. The personal 
well-being of the worker and his earnings, however, as well as his 
output and economic value, depend on the success with which this 
difficulty is overcome. 


Vocational Guidance and Education 


The employment exchanges can of course deal only with workers 
who are actually available for employment. Equilibrium on the 
labour market is only possible when the vacant posts correspond 
both in number and in kind with the workers applying for them. 
This will happen only if applicants for work, especially the young, 
are given advice on the choice of an occupation, so that each is 
helped to choose one which is suited to his capacities and at the same 
tims offers suffizient certainty of employment, future as well as 
present. The degree of skill and training needed for the various 
vacant posts will here b2 an important factor, if the numbers of 
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unskilled, skilled, and specialised workers are to correspond with 
the needs of each occupation in the immediate future. To ensure 
this future equilibrium by influencing the choice of an occupation, 
and to provide the necessary conditions for the probable future 
work of the employment exchanges, is the task of vocational guid- 
ance, which is thus closely related to the work of the exchanges. 

Vocational guidance must be considered as an entirely normal 
and regular element in an employment policy. Almost every eco- 
nomic or technical innovation influences the demand for workers, 
both immediately and in the near future, in the various occupational 
groups ; hence the preliminary work of vocational guidance for 
the employment exchanges must be unceasing and at the same time 
must continually change its direction. Here again the justification 
for including vocational guidance in the scheme lies in the com- 
plexity of the modern economic structure and the wide application 
of the principle of the division of labour. 

Closely connected with vocational guidance is the placing of 
apprentices. The needs of an applicant for work are not as a rule 
met merely by telling him of a suitable occupation. Ordinarily it 
will be far more important to provide him also with the opportu- 
nity of learning a trade, and therefore to find him a place as an 
apprentice, which, with the modern shortage of openings for appren- 
tices in many countries, he would often be unable to find without 
such help. 

But it must not be forgotten that as a rule apprenticeship 
can offer only part of the training necessary for learning a trade, 
and that this must be completed by theoretical instruction. The 
scope of vocational guidance must therefore be extended to include 
vocational schools and vocational education in general. 

Psychotechnics is not an independent branch of employment 
policy, but rather a scientific auxiliary of vocational guidance, 
and indeed of many other measures as well. This is especially 
true of psychotechnic tests of abilty. For the aim here is the dis- 
covery by various methods of the capacity and efficiency of the 
applicant for work, not as an end in itself, but in order to obtain 
foundations for vocational guidance. Psychotechnics in fact pro- 
vides vocational guidance with instruments for making the most 
delicate tests. Incidentally, it might prejudice vocational guidance 
and the labour market if it tried to work without keeping in close 
touch with them. The results of tests applied at a specific moment 
should never be the sole deciding factor in the choice of an occupa- 
tion. The tests give no information as to the personality of the 

3 
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applicant for work, his previous history, and his inclinations, all 
of which should be taken into account, as well as the present con- 
dition and future prospects of the labour market. 


EXTRAORDINARY MEASURES 


The measures so far described are regular and normal elements 
of an employment policy, and they are the only ones of this kind. 
They start from the hypothesis that industry offers normal openings 
for employment, and their aim is to fill these openings from the 
available reserve of man-power. 

But it does of course happen fairly often that industry cannot 
provide enough employment for all the werkers unemployed, either 
inevitably, or from defects in its organisation. Inversely, especially 
in newly opened-up economic areas, but also in countries with 
a low rate of growth of the population, the actual or possible 
available employment cannot always be taken advantage of, either 
because there is a general shortage of labour or because supply and 
demand are not properly co-ordinated. There are extraordinarily 
varied possibilities ot abnormal conditions of this kind, and there 
is a similar variety in the remedies to be described here as special 
and extraordinary measures of an employment policy. But what 
all these remedies have in common, and what distinguishes them 
as extraordinary, is always the condition that the free play of 
economic forces has failed, and that outside intervention, usually 
by the public authorities, is the result. 


Compulsory Regulation of Supply and Demand 


The first group of these extraordinary measures includes those 
which take advantage of such employment as is offered by industry 
but establish compulsory equilibrium on the labour market by 
interfering in the normal process of adjustment of supply and 
demand. Among them are measures providing for compulsory 
engagement or discharge of workers or prohibiting or restricting 
discharge. In general the legal principle of freedom in concluding 
and terminating labour contracts is admitted, at least in normal 
times. But it may be considerably qualified under abnormal 
conditions. For instance, it may happen that the conditions of 
employment voluntarily accepted by individual employers and 
workers no longer correspond with the social and economic needs 
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of the community. This may result in such a sudden increase or 
decrease in the supply of unemployed labour or the demand for it, 
without a corresponding change on the other side, that natural 
equilibrium is impossible, or at any rate comes more slowly than 
is socially and economically tolerable. In most countries the most 
striking example in recent years of a temporary excess of unem- 
ployed labour was that caused by the demobilisation after the war. 
Special compulsory measures had to be applied in order to find 
places in industry for the demobilised ex-Service men, either by 
discharging other workers, especially women, or by compulsorily 
increasing the number of workers employed, if necessary by re- 
ducing the hours of work of all workers. Closely connected with 
this was the prohibition of discharge of the compulsorily engaged 
workers and of workers in general, as otherwise the increase in the 
number of workers employed would have had no real effect. 

These measures were of course considered merely transitory 
almost everywhere, as conditions in industry did not lend them- 
selves to permanent regulation by force. In particular the actual 
quantity of available employment, which is determined by eco- 
nomic. conditions, could not be increased in this way. It was also 
only partially possible to compensate for the extra workers engaged 
by reducing hours of work, owing to the obstacles presented by the 
size of premises and the nature of the processes in most under- 
takings. Relics of the systemstillsurvive in some countries, however, 
as in Germany in the restrictions on pulling down or closing down 
factories. 

In general there is of course some relation between the regula- 
tion of hours of work and the effect produced on the labour market. 
But the relation is more delicate and intricate than might appear 
at first sight. It is impossible to assert that always and in all 
circumstances a reduction of the hours of work of some workers 
means an increase in the work available for others. The whole 
question still offers wide scope for scientific research. 

A special place is occupied by the measures intended to provide 
work for disabled ex-Service men or other workers with impaired 
earning capacity. In most of the ex-belligerent countries the en- 
gagement of a minimum number of such persons is compulsory, and 
will be so for some time. But this does not so much come under 
general employment policy, but is rather a special relief measure 
for persons who are specially in need of help. 
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Redistribution of Work 


With the abandonment of most of the measures intended to 
establish compulsory equilibrium on the post-war labour market 
a correspondingly greater importance has fallen to a group of 
measures which aim at altering the distribution of the available 
work. They share with the former group the characteristic that 
they represent an extraordinary intervention in the march of 
industry, not by creating new work, but by taking advantage of 
what is already available. Their aim is to distribute this work 
both in time and in place so as to make it correspond more closely 
with the available supplies of unemployed labour. Contrary to 
the former group, however, no direct compulsion is applied. 

There is here a possible distinction between two groups of 
measures. The first group deals with public works and public 
contracts, and is concerned with the economic power of the state, 
and of public bodies in general, as allocators of contracts in indus- 
try. The intention is to use the public contracts, which in most 
countries are of considerable importance, to balance inequalities 
on the labour market ; to reserve them as far as possible for periods 
when industry cannot offer enough employment and so to make 
special provision for areas where serious unemployment exists. 
We cannot here discuss in detail the many and varied administra- 
tive, financial, technical, and climatic difficulties and obstacles 
in the way of such measures. The remark must suffice that the 
circumstances that these works are mainly constructional is no 
absolute barrier to their better time distribution. In many coun- 
tries, especially the United States of America, continuous progress 
has been made in carrying out these works even in the winter, and 
private building enterprise too is gradually breaking away from 
the custom of concentrating most of its operations in the summer 
months. 

It is not indeed easy to gain a general picture of the extent of 
the progress made in using public works to benefit the labour 
market. In many countries, especially in Switzerland, Italy, etc., 
the distribution of public works has gone hand in hand with an 
intentional or unintentional incr2ase in their number, so that 
work has in fact been created (a case to be discussed below). In 
consequence the practical (though not the theoretical) froatier 
between the two cases has been obliterated. 

The efforts to distribute the activities of private enterprise 
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more evenly over fairly long periods and to stabilise both industry 
and the labour market are really much more far-reaching than the 
efforts to make better use of public works and public contracts. 
Ths instrument used is che amount or the cost of the credits granted 
tcindustry. At the basis of all these efforts is the well-known fact 
that in normal conditions the extent of industrial activity, the 
movement of prices, and the buoyancy of production depend on 
the amount of capital available — a factor on which the large 
banks of issue, especially central state banks where they exist, 
have a determining influence. Formerly this influence was exerted 
more in view of the need for financial institutions to keep their 
assets liquid ; now, however, the intention is that it shall be used 
to help to secure greater uniformity on the labour market, 
restraining industrial activity and the demand for labour when 
they are too high, and stimulating them when they fall. The 
report on Unemployment 1920-1923' published by the International 
Labour Office provides a useful foundation for scientific research 
in the direction indicated. A practical example is the action early 
in 1923 of the Federal Reserve Banks of the United States, in 
raising the rediscount rate and selling securities in order to check 
the impending industrial boom, the reverse process being applied 
early in 1924 when a slump was imminent. It is significant that it 
was the country with the most stable currency which was able to 
use this method, a method essentially demanding sound currency 
conditions and the absence of inflation. With the return of these 
conditions in other countries as well, this method of distributing 
work will call for increasingly serious discussion. 


Creation of Work 


A third group of extraordinary measures of an employment 
policy consists of those which create work. The theoretical differ- 
ence between these and the measures already described is that 
they provide employment on entirely new work, instead of merely 
altering the time or place distribution of existing work. But as 
we have already mentioned, in practice the boundary between the 
two has been obliterated in many places where public works are 
concerned. 

The extraordinary character of this group of measures is obvious, 
as they are deliberately independent of. the normal employment 





* Studies and Reports, Series C (Unemployment). No. 8. Geneva, 1924, 154 pp» 
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offered by industry. From the outset, therefore, they are hampered 
by the burden of cost, though this indeed varies widely according 
to the nature of the work undertaken and the way it is organised. 

For our outline of a systematic scheme a subdivision of these 
measures into two groups — relief work proper and what we may 
call constructive measures — would seem to be sufficient. This 
does not take into account a series of measures concerned with 
house building which have been of considerable importance in 
many countries since the war. If there is an urgent need for housing, 
to satisfy this need is not really to create extra work, so that 
theoretically these measures do not belong to the category we are 
now discussing. But there is also a practical distinction which is 
perhaps even more important. The primary aim of house building 
is to produce the largest possible number of dwelling houses satisfy- 
ing certain sanitary, moral, and social requirements ; in most cases 
it will be difficult to reconcile this aim with an arbitrary compulsion 
to employ the largest possible number of workers. 

Among measures for creating work, the term relief work will 
cover schemes which aim at directly providing specific employ- 
ment (usually unskilled), financed by loans or grants, and so 
planned as to occupy as many workers as possible. Unskilled 
employment of this kind is found especially in schemes for land 
improvement, drainage and irrigation, afforestation, coast pro- 
tection and reclamation, road making, construction of railways 
and canals, opening up building land, etc. There is hardly a country 
in Europe and there are few outside it which have not embarked 
on enterprises of this kind in the years since the war, often, as 
we have already remarked, in close connection with current public 
works. A detailed opinion as to these measures and their results 
is outside the scope of the present article. 

The measures which we have referred to as “ constructive ” 
are still more varied and more difficult to epitomise. This group 
is to be understood as including measures intended to take advan- 
tage of existing industrial possibilities in order to increase the 
amount of available employment by indirect methods, such as 
improving factory equipment, introducing new processes, making 
changes in the goods manufactured, increasing the efficiency of 
the workers, altering the organisation of the work, improving 
sales organisation, etc. In contrast to the first group there is no 
theoretical boundary to this group of measures, and the details of 
the ways in which they can be applied are again extraordinarily 
varied. Among them are to be included measures for the encour- 
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agement of export trade, such as the Trade Facilities Act in 
England, the Belgian Act of 7 August 1921, the subsidies for the 
Swiss watchmaking industry, etc. There are also those schemes 
which are a kind of “ unemployment relief within the factory ” ; 
in most of these the employer employs workers who would other- 
wise be unemployed, and is given part of the sum saved on relief 
in the form of credits or grants (cf. the scheme proposed by Sir 
Alfred Mond in England). Then there are all kinds of provisions 
intended to make it easier for the unemployed worker to accept 
the employment offered, such as the issue of free or cheap tickets 
to the new place of work, reduced prices for tools and working 
equipment, help towards maintenance of the workers’ family left 
behind at home. Further, there are the schemes — to be found in 
most countries of Europe — for vocational training, both for un- 
trained workers and for workers who wish to change their trade. 
Here too the schemes for the vocational training and rehabilitation 
in industry of disabled ex-Service men form a special category. 


Migration 


Another group which might be included in an employment 
policy among its extraordinary measures consists of schemes for 
influencing the labour market by organising migration. In normal 
circumstances it is reasonable to demand complete freedom of 
movement and of decision and complete individual responsibility 
for persons who wish to go from one country to another. But all 
kinds of restrictions have been imposed, particularly on immi- 
gration, not only, though especially, since the war, but even 
before it. It can easily be understood that countries with not 
enough employment even for their actual population must try 
to prevent an influx of newcomers ; ordinarily the action taken is 
really in the interests of would-be immigrants, who are spared 
many disapointments. It is also natural that countries with a 
shortage of labour should do everything to facilitate the immi- 
gration of workers, so as to use fully the available opportunities 
for employment. For many countries, migration policy is of course 
far from being merely a problem of the labour market, but belongs 
to the wider sphere of general policy ; discussion of this question, 
however, would take us too far afield. 
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Unemployment Relief and Insurance 


All the measures so far mentioned, whether ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, may be considered as forming part of an employment 
policy in the narrower sense. In the wider sense the term covers 
unemployment relief and insurance. Neither of these has any 
direct effect on the equilibrium of the labour market. There is 
therefore considerable support for the view that they should be 
kept entirely separate from employment policy and brought under 
general schemes for social welfare or social insurance as the case 
may be. But the distinction from these is one both of origin and 
of aim. The special circumstance which makes unemployment 
relief and insurance necessary is that a worker who is able and 
willing to work can find no work at the moment and is therefore 
in need of relief. Their aim is to give the involuntarily unemployed 
worker such relief as will protect him from destitution, so as to 
prevent any shortage of labour at a future period when employ- 
ment is again available. For this reason the relation of unemploy- 
ment relief and insurance to the measures described as belonging 
to an employment policy in the narrower sense is much the same 
as that of the ambulance corps to the fighting forces of an army. 


For present purposes it must suffice to indicate the place to which 
unemployment relief and insurance are entitled in a systematic 
employment policy ; the more so on account of the recent publi- 
cation by the International Labour Office of the comparative study 
of unemployment insurance legislation already mentioned, which 
gives special attention to the question of general employment 


policy. 


SUMMARY OF THE SCHEME 


The results of our investigation may accordingly be summed 
up in the following scheme for an employment policy : 
(1) Employment policy in the narrower sense. 
A. Ordinary (normal) measures : 

(a) Employment exchanges ; 

(6) Vocational guidance, placing of apprentices, vocational 
education. 

B. Extraordinary (special) measures : 

(a) Establishment by compulsion of equilibrium on the 
labour market (compulsory engagement or dis- 
charge, prohibition of discharge, limitation of 
hours of work) ; 
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(6) Distribution of work : 
(i) Allocation of public contracts and public works ; 
(ii) Use of the bank rate to influence private 
enterprise ; 
(c) Creation of work : 
(i) Relief work ; 
(ii) Constructive measures ; 
(d) Migration policy. 
(2) Employment policy in the wider sense (protection of the 
unemployed from destitution by means of unemploy- 
ment relief or insurance). 


STATISTICS 


This scheme would seem to cover the ground exhaustively. 
But there is yet another auxiliary science which deserves mention, 
and without which an employment policy is indeed almost un- 
thinkable, namely, statistics of employment and unemployment. 
For in order to cope with an unsatisfactory state of the labour 
market, an employment policy must base its measures on the 
shortage, whether of work or of workers, on the labour market 
as it actually is. But the picture of the labour mark>t is primarily 
numerical, and is completed by economic facts. The existence 
of statistics of the labour market which are as complete and as 
close to the truth as possible is therefore an essential condition for 
an effective employment policy. But the fact may be expressly 
emphasised that the statistics form no part of such a policy, as 
the investigation of conditions has no effect on these conditions. 


We have reached the end of our task. Within the narrow limits 
of this article it has of course been impossible to deal with more 
than bare essentials. Many points may seem contestable, many 
others in need of fuller treatment. But the express purpose of the 
discussion is to provoke criticisms and additions. For only so, in 
such an important domain as employment policy, can we hope to 
make gradual progress towards a lucid and unexceptionable system. 
Lucid and systematic thinking is an esseatial precondition for 
unerring and clear-sighted action. 
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David Schloss, in his classic work Methods of Industrial Remu- 
neration, describes “co-operative work” as work carried out by a 
group established and working on the following bases: first, the 
composition of the growp is determined by the free choice of the mem- 
bers ; secondly, the members work under a leader chosen by themselves, 
whom they have also the power to change ; thirdly, the collective wages 
are shared among the members, including the leader, on principles 
agreed on as fair by the members themselves. These characteristics 
distinguish “co-operative work” from other methods of collective 
payment, where the employer himself recruits the members of the 
group or chooses their leader, or arranges how the collective wage 
is to be shared. 

In France, co-operative work has developed in the printing trade 
since the middle of the nineteenth century under the name of “ travail 
en commandite”. The following study describes the origin of this 
movement and the different kinds of commandite, with a special 
description of the “ equalising commandite” which has existed in 
the National Printing Office since 1900. 

The commandite, without breaking the unity of the commercial 
and financial management of a business, substitutes contractual for 
subordinating relationships. It is, in a particular sense, the partici- 
pation of the workers in the management. In this instance, however, 
it is not a partial influence on the management of the whole enterprise, 
but complete management of a part. 

Founded as it is on the collective responsibility of the whole 
group of workers to the employer, the commandite brings into play, 
in the inner life of the group, psychological and moral forces not 
easily grasped from the outside. From this point of view, the study 
by Mr. Marauz, for nearly twenty years a member of the commandite 
in the National Printing Office, has all the value of a personal ex- 
perience and first-hand evidence. 
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ORIGIN 


HE commandite', in the particular meaning given to this 

word in the French printing industry, is an association of 
workers in the workshop of their common employer which under- 
takes on its own responsibility to carry out a specified job or group 
of jobs. 

The commandite movement in the printing trade grew out of 
the idea of association, which developed early among the workers 
in this trade ; but it was also the first practical protest against 
the unfair results of piece work. There was a special grievance 
against the “clickers”*, who frequently exploited the other 
workers by sub-contracting, especially on newspapers. As a rule 
the newspapers were farmed out at a fixed price to the clickers, 
who bid against each other for the work ; and in the long run it 
was the compositors working under them who suffered from the 
reduction in price made in order to snatch the work from some 
other “ sweater ” who did not cut prices so heavily. These abuses 
had become scandalous, and the compositors were exasperated 
by the way they were exploited, sometimes even outside the walls 
of the workshop. Some of the “farmers ” went so far as to open 
small drink-shops, where the unfortunate compositors in search 
- of work had to present themselves as if these bars were real employ- 
ment exchanges. 

From 1840 to 1850, the Atelier, a newspaper partly edited by 
compositors, conducted a vigorous campaign against farming and 
the privileges of clickers. It urged the workers to take over the 
control of the work, to replace the ‘‘ sweater ”’ by a leader chosen 





? A similar system is found in England, where the term ‘“ companionship ”’ 
is applied to a number of compositors under a common leader or “ clicker *’ working 
on the group contract system. This system was common during the early part 
of the last century, and still exists in some special cases ; but as the word “* Com- 
panionship ” is now also used in other senses, it has been thought better to retain 
the French term commandite, in order to avoid possible confusion. [Translator’s 


note.} 
* Over the compositors, who sot up the lines of type, there is the “‘clicker”’, 
who makes up the pages to the required size, puts in the headings of volumes and 
chapters, and all other details essential to the order and harmony of the text, if 
it is to be presented in the most legible form and in accordance with the rules and 
taste of good typographical style. The page is counted as a full page, however 
much blank space there may be in the text, or at the beginning and end of chapters. 
This results in a profit which benefits no one but the clicker, as the other workers 
of the group (or “ ship’’) are paid either a fixed wage or at piece rates on the basis 
of the number of lines composed. 
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from themselves, and to share the profit among all, according 
to the work of each. 

In 1844, the compositor Coutant, writing in the Ruche populaire, 
asked for an agreed scale of pay between the masters and the 
workers, and above all for ‘“‘ the creation of associations among 
workers of the same trade”, to be administered by committees 
elected by the members. 

This appeal was not in vain. Parmentier, an energetic member 
of the first trade union founded in 1839, and a clicker on the paper 
L’ Illustration, decided that the profit he made over and above 
his share in the earnings would be divided among the whole group 
working with him in proportion to the work done by each. This 
fine initiative gave rise to various expressions of opinion, naturally 
not all approving. 

In 1853 two other workers, Piquenot and Louis Lacoste, sup- 
ported by enthusiastic believers in the commandite idea, founded, 
in the Dubuisson printing works, the first commandite on the 
lines that later usage has sanctioned. 

The success of the first commandite encouraged their supporters 
even to the point of rashness. So it was that in 1867 they demanded 
that the workers’ committee for the revision of scales of prices 
shouldinclude among the desiderata to be submitted to the employers 
a request that work in commandites should be made universal- 
This was going too fast ; and the compositors themselves, consulted 
by referendum, threw out the proposal for compulsory commandites 
by 1,007 votes to 674. The employers in their turn also declared 
themselves hostile to the compulsory introduction of the commandite 
system’. 

A new committee appointed by the workers contented itself 
with arrangements intended to simplify the progressive introduction 
of the commandite system. For instance, it authorised the shifts 
working in commandites to accept a decrease in pay varying from 
four to ten per cent. on the rates for composing daily papers. 

The organisation of work on the commandite plan extended 
and became the rule on daily papers. In 1899, thirty-four dailies 
were composed by commandites. Since then, however, the intro- 
duction of the linotype for composing newspapers has modified 
the methods of engaging groups and their internal organisation. 





1 There were similar incidents when the scale was revised in 1876. The proposal 
for compulsory commandites made by the trade union committee was rejected by 
1,190 votes to 910. 
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Nevertheless, groups working collectively still exist on a number of 
papers. These groups elect their own clicker or are sometimes 
content to confirm the choice previously made by the manager 
ofthe paper. Work on the commandite system lost some ground 
owing to the uneasiness of the workers when the introduction of 
the composing machine threatened them with unemployment. 
The present writer is convinced, however, that the partial eclipse 
of the commandite on newspaper work is only temporary. 

The commandite system, outside the daily newspapers, was 
introduced in 1880 in the works of the Printers to the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, and some years later in the Paris Municipal 
Printing Works, in spite of the attractions of a scheme to place 
the staff on the footing of civil servants. At present, the 
commandite system operates in the following printing works where 
it is applied to every kind of composing work : 


Firm Compositors in the commandite 


National Printing Office 180 
Printer to the Senate 10 
Printer to the Chamber of Deputies 60 
Printer to the Municipal Council 30 
Messrs. Dubois and Bauer, rue Laffitte 70 
Messrs. Dubois and Bauer, rue d’Am- 


boise l 
Messrs. Albert Picard 15 
** Affiches Parisiennes ”’ 40 


The Parisian compositors have always tried to maintain the 
supervision of the commandites by their union, so as to ensure 
the enforcement of the rates accepted by the union, and to safe- 
guard within the commandites the rights of the union and its 
members in relation to each other. 

The trade union regulations with reference to the commandites 
were drawn up in 1877, and revised in 1881 and in 1883. The 
provisions of the detailed regulations drawn up in 1895 are those 
now in force. 


DIFFERENT TyPEs OF COMMANDITE 


The commandite is represented in dealings with the employer 
by its delegate, and is collectively responsible for the execution 
of the work entrusted to it. It receives from the employer in a 
lump sum the payment agreed on for the work, on the basis of 
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the customs and current rates of the trade. Three types of comman- 
dite may be distinguished according to the way this lump sum is 
shared among the members : the pro rata commandite (commandiie 
au prorata); the equalising commandite (commandite égalitaire), 
and the mixed commandite (commandite mixte). 

In the pro rata commandite each member receives a share 
of the total sum proportional to his own output. 

In the equalising commandite each member’s share is propor- 
tional to the time he has worked ; so that the pay per working 
hour is the same for all the members whatever their hourly output. 

In the mixed commandite each member’s share depends, as 
in the equalising commandite, on the number of hours of work 
he has done, with this difference, however, that hourly output 
is also taken into account, but only in the case of those members 
whose hourly output is below the normal. For these less produc- 
tive workers, the number of hours actually worked is reduced to 
standard hours, the latter being calculated by dividing each worker’s 
total output by what is considered the normal hourly output. 

It may be added that it often happens, in one or another of 
these three types of commandite, that certain operations are paid 
at special rates. In this way the elected delegates and the workers 
responsible for certain special kinds of work may earn higher 
hourly rates. The increase to which a specialised worker in the 
commandite has a right for the time spent on work which is not 
mere line setting is determined by the members of the group. 

At the beginning the pro rata commandite met with the favour 
of the less productive workers, who saw in this system a sort of 
guarantee against selective elimination. Certain capable workers 
also gave it their preference because the method of sharing worked 
out to their individual advantage. But the pro rata commandite 
has the great disadvantage of placing its members in an attitude 
not of friendly rivalry but of competition, which makes them very 
sensitive to the least injustice, real or apparent, in the distribution 
of jobs. It is, in fact, a system requiring delicate handling if the 
distribution of good and bad copy and the fixing of higher rates 
for special work are to be combined with unassailable impartiality 
and escape the suspicion of favouritism. 

At present there are in fact no pro rata commandites. The 
equalising, and in a few cases the mixed, commandites are the 
only ones which have made ground. The system of the mixed 
commandite has for example been adopted by the Printer to the 
Chamber of Deputies, because of the special conditions under 
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which this shop works, with periods of exceptional pressure suc- 
ceeded by almost no work at all. During the parliamentary ses- 
sions the work is so heavy and so urgent that the commandite 
has to recruit temporary helpers which it would be difficult to 
incorporate in a commandite solely of the equalising type. 

Contrary to the pro rata commandites, the equalising, and to 
some extent the mixed, commandites make the distribution of 
bad copy a matter of indifference. In these two types each member 
must reach a minimum hourly output, the “stint” or quantum 
(pige). The stint is reckoned as a certain number of lines or of 
letters to be composed, a number which experience shows to corres- 
pond to the normal output of an average worker. This number 
of letters can be altered in order to take account of the size of the 
type used. Further, for the various kinds of work which cannot 
be measured by the number of letters composed, other bases of 
reckoning are chosen by comparison to define the stint. Finally, 
when the variety of the work to be done makes it impossible to 
find a standard of measure, the member of the commandite is 
left to his honour and works on time rates (en conscience). 

There is often a certain amount of chance variation in the copy, 
which may be more or less easy to follow according to the frequency 
of the breaks or the variety of the types ; but by changing the work 
from one man to another it can be so arranged that the same man 
does not always have a job whichis to his advantage ordisadvantage. 
In addition, spreading the reckoning over a longer period than a 
day allows of making up for slack moments, which even the best 
worker cannot avoid. 

For such work as setting headings, newspaper advertise- 
ments, and catalogues, ranging figures in columns, arranging the 
different items to make up a page, or the pages to make a sheet, 
reading proofs for printers’ errors or altering the original text 
on the author’s instructions, the workers are chosen from among 
those doing the best work in each class, and have their work 
compared with that of other workers on similar jobs. 

A further point which must be taken into account is the fact 
that on many jobs the tasks to be done by different workers are 
closely interconnected, so that each worker naturally has to follow 
the pace set by the group. 

This article will deal later with the special characteristics of 
the equalising commandite in the National Printing Office which 
is now twenty-five years old and to which the present writer has 
belonged since 1907. In the writer’s opinion, if the commandite 
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group is homogeneous enough, and if the work is steady, the equalis- 
ing basis is as a rule the most obvious and gives the best results. 
At the same time, no one system of commandite should be rejected 
or condemned a priori. Different forms may be suitable for carry- 
ing out certain complex tasks involving workers of different kinds!. 

In consequence the writer, while pointing out his personal 
preferences, fully supports the opinions on the different forms of 
commandite expressed by Mr. Auguste Keufer, the late secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Printing Workers’ Federation, 
in his preface to the pamphlet? on the commandite which was 
published in 1906 by the Typographical Union of Paris, and from 
which the historical facts at the beginning of this article have been 
taken. Mr. Keufer writes as follows: 


In the course of twenty years in the workshops, I have worked for 
Dubuisson, Kugelmann, Schiller, and Cusset. Having been a member 
of various commandites, I can estimate their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. I must here acknowledge that the commandite system is a form 
of work which stimulates activity, enables each member’s ability to 
be used to the best purpose, and ensures a fairer sharing of the work, 
relative independence for the workers, and, finally, a more just payment 
of all collaborating in the common task, while only requiring the mem- 
bers to be in the workshop for the time necessary for the job in hand. 
Security is also greater in commandites. These are very appreciable 
advantages which effectively correct or abolish the evils of piece work. 

Proclaiming the advantages of the system, however, is not enough 
to set up a commandite which will work straight away without a hitch. 
To ensure the success of the organisation, it is essential that the members 
should have had an education fitting them for all their duties. They 
should have a strong sense of mutual help and should accept without 
grumbling the sharing out of the work according to ability. They should 
not be sparing of their exertions. They should be able to calm sharp 
personal feelings, and to realise they are working all for each and each 
forall. The spirit of voluntary discipline is also indispensable. Without 
these qualities regrettable quarrels are to be feared. 

I do not declare myself absolutely in favour of any one system of 
commandite. The varied characteristics, the necessities of the work, 
the disadvantages of a rigorous selection of the staff, will turn the scale 
in favour of one or another system of commandite, according to the cir- 
cumstances, the nature of the work, and the general attitude of mind of 
the members. If the commandite is impossible, work on time rates is 


far preferable to piece work. 





' Henry Dusrevutt, in his book La République Industrielle, describes the sys- 
tem used in a commandite to which he belonged in an engineering workshop. 
This system may be defined as follows : to each member of the group is assigned 
a coefficient proportional to his efficiency as recognised by the group ; when the 
lump sum is shared each member is entitled to a share proportional to the number 
of hours of work he has done, multiplied by his co-efficient. 

2 CHAMBRE SYNDICALE TYPOGRAPHIQUE PARISIENNE: La Commandite. Paris, 


Imprimerie nouvelle, 1906. 32 pp. 
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THe COMMANDITE AT THE NATIONAL PRINTING WORKS 


The National Printing Works, dating from 1640, is responsible 
for the printing of the documents required by different ministerial 
departments. It also prints works of art and science, Oriental 
texts, and other publications whose contents need type not 
available in ordinary printing works. At present, the staff is 
composed of 140 officials and employees and about 1,000 men 
and 300 women workers. There are 376 workers employed on 
composing ; 180 of these have voluntarily joined the commandite. 

The first demonstration of the staff of the National Printing 
Office in favour of the organisation of work on the commandite 
system dates back to more than thirty years ago. At this time, 
the long working day, the bad distribution of work, the frequent 
overtime, the annoying regulations and favouritism had given rise 
to much discontent. In 1897 some workers, imbued with the idea 
of the commandite, and supported by the Federation of Printing 
Workers and the Paris Typographical Union, headed the movement 
and opened a campaign to induce the parliament to authorise the 
institution of a commandite in the National Printing Office. 

In 1899 Mr. Charles Dumont, member for the Department of 
the Jura, who presented the report on the budget of the National 
Printing Office, urged the introduction of the commandite system 
for the whole staff of the Printing Office. He especially pointed 
out in his report the satisfactory results obtained by the comman- 
dites of the Journal officiel and of the Municipal Printing Works 
and also quoted the following statements made by Mr. Christian, 
manager of the National Printing Office, before an extra-parliamen- 
tary commission which met two years earlier : 


Pieze work and the complexity of the scales of prices cause so much 
trouble at the printing works in che>king individual accounts that a 
commandite is suggested, not so much for bargaining with the workers 
over wages, as to decrease the cost of administration and supervision. 


Mr. Dumont added : 


A flourishing and parasiti2al outer »p of officials, pruned a few years 
ago, tends to spread unzeasingly through the workshops of the National 
Printing Office, nourishing itself on the profits of the Office. To cut the 
roots of this invading offi ialdom, the plague of state administrations, 
to oppose the tendency to officialdom in the workers of the National 
Printing Office, and at the same time to save the money spent on useless 
tasks, on superfluous material, on excessive and impossible supervision, 
there is a remedy: the equalising commandite. Su:h a commandite 
will certainly be a means of esonomy. For that reason the Budget 
Committee has unanimously adopted it. 
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Among Mr. Dumont’s colleagues were devoted supporters of 
the commandite, in particular the former compositors Benezech 
and Chauviére. The Chamber, however, did not accept his con- 
clusions. 

The following year Mr. Dumont, in again presenting the report, 
asked that the experiment be made of forming a voluntary com- 
mandite. To this the Chamber agreed and the Senate ratified 
its decision. 

The experiment began on 1 May 1900 with 60 members. The 
commandite was divided into groups according to the work to be 
done and the capacities of the various workers. Reports, both 
parliamentary and administrative, indicate that the work was 
always irreproachable and delivered at the agreed time. However, 
defective supervision of output, and lack of precision as to the 
respective duties of the “‘ delegate ” and the “ accountant ” of the 
commandite, led to an error involving a loss of 20,000 francs for 
the Office. The committee of the commandite was the first to 
notice this error and informed the manager of its existence. 
Not doubting the good faith of the commandite and its leaders, 
he arranged, in agreement with the men, that a period of six 
months should be allowed for repayment. The money was repaid 
before the date fixed. 

The period from then until 1907 was one of internal dissension. 
Some of the members of the commandite aimed at making 
the commandite a group reserved exclusively for the most capable 
workers. There was also a hot dispute between the workers loyal 
to the commandite idea and the great majority of the staff of the 
establishment who were attracted by a scheme which proposed 
to give the workers a status analogous to that of civil servants. A 
minority in the commandite maintained against the majority 
that the group should remain open to all orders of ability, and met 
the “ civil service ” scheme by a rival one for the reorganisation 
of the Printing Office under a system of management by the 
workers'. 





1 The proposed scheme for management by the workers, drawn up by six 
members of the commandite, defined its principle in the following terms : ‘‘ The 
workers’ association takes over the running of the Printing Office ; the state employs 
only the manager and the accountants. ’’ On the report submitted to Parliament 
by Mr. Henry Chéron in 1912, this solution was postponed. The adoption of the 
scheme for management by the workers, with all the adjustment of detail 
involved by the complexity of a great industrial undertaking, remains the aim 
towards which the members of the commandite of the National Printing Office 
continue to direct their efforts. 
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‘It is not possible within the scope of this article to describe 
the whole painful struggle between the commandite and the other 
workers. Suffice it to say that throughout this difficult period, 
the working of the commandite was not interrupted for a single 
instant. 

While most of the staff of the National Printing Office favoured 
the proposed “ civil service” scheme, the minority in favour of 
the commandite turned their attention to workers elsewhere. 
Their efforts were not in vain. It was not long before the workers’ 
organisations in the iron and steel trades (Paris Congress, 1905) 
and in carriage-building (Angers Congress, 1905) accepted the reports 
presented and passed resolutions in favour of the adoption of 
equalising commandites in their respective industries. Later, the 
national trade union congress held at Amiens in 1906, in discussing 
piece work, declared itself in favour of the commandite system 
and decided to organise active propaganda among the workers 
to prepare opinion for its application to industry generally. 

At the same time a campaign was organised to influence Parlia- 
ment and in 1907, following the presentation of favourable 
reports in both Chambers, the responsible Minister concerned, 
Mr. Guyot-Dessaigne, announced to the Chamber of Deputies 
that a commandite open to all who wished to join would be organ- 
ised in the National Printing Office and that arrangements would 
be made each year for new members to join. 

Rivalries ceased before the accomplished fact. Forty new 
members joined the commandite, more than making up for resigna- 
tions, and bringing the total to 88. At the end of the year 
1909 the promise of the Minister to give the commandite more 
space to work in and more important work to do was carried out 
in spite of some opposition. Eighty new members were admitted, 
making the total 160. At present it consists of 180 workers, or 
half the composing department '. 

The 180 compositors who do not belong to the commandite 
work under the orders and the supervision of a hierarchy of officials 
and employees. For the 180 workers in the commandite, on the 





1 For further details on the history of the first years of the commandite of the 
National Pr nting Office cf. Bouvet : “ La commandite et son réle social ”, in Le 
mouvement socialiste, 15 April 1925; and Ferretti: “ La commandite égalitaire 
et l’Imprimerie nationale ’’, in Annales de la régie directe, Jan.-Feb. 1909. Fer 
retti’s article was recently reprinted in Les documents du travail, Oct. 1924, with 
a short article by the present writer in favour of extending the commandite to 
include everyone employed in the National Printing Office. 
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contrary, the management knows no one but the two delegates 
elected by the commandite, a ‘‘ technical delegate” and an “ accoun- 
tant delegate ”. 

The whole of the organisation, distribution of the work, and 
auditing of its accounts is done by the commandite itself or by 
its representatives, and at its own cost. 

The commandite chooses from its members: first, a managing 
committee, consisting of one delegate, three deputy delegates, an 
accountant, and an assistant accountant ; secondly, a supervising 
committee of three members, chosen as far as possible from different 
workshops. Only four of the nine members of these committees 
are occupied continuously on technical management, supervision, 
or accounts. The others work as usual and do not lose more than 
an hour a week on their committee work. 

The commandite is divided into as many groups as the varied 
nature of the work may require. It distributes its members and 
the jobs to be done among the groups so as to obtain both speed 
and a high quality of work, by making the best use of each indi- 
vidual’s capacities in the general interest and reducing as far as 
possible lost time, overtime, and the disadvantages these cause. 
The size of each group is fixed by the managing committee'. 

The clickers and their assistants are nominated by the managing 
committee after consulting the groups, and are appointed by a 
vote taken in the workshops. 

The managing and supervising committees decide jointly on 
questions of transfers and special work whenever necessary in the 
general interest. Every member of the commandite is under 
obligation to do whatever work is assigned to him. 

The delegate representing the commandite negotiates with the 
head of the composing rooms, representing the management, on 





1 The commandite is at present divided into 15 groups. A list of these will 
give an idea of the variety of work done: (1) the Law Bulletin (principal part) ; 
(2) the Law Bulletin (supplementary part) ; (3) Post Office Bulletin; (4) Bulletins 
of the Ministries of Education and of Justice; (5) Catalogue of the National Library : 
(6) Diplomatic Documents of the Origins of the War of 1870-1871; (7) Indirect 
Taxation Bulletin ; (8) Bulletins of the Civil and Criminal Courts of Appeal ; (9) 
Bulletins of the Navy, the Mercantile Marine, and the Colonies ; (10) Bulletin of 
the Ministry of Labour ; (11) Bibliography of learned societies and Commercial 
Record ; (12) French Artillery Memoirs and Hydrographic Record ; (13) Work~ 
of Alexander Dumas and Victor Hugo, and the Bulletin of Justice ; (14) Patents ; 
(15) Miscelianeous (models of all kinds, account books, statistics, etc.) 

The first thirteen groups each contain 5 to 12 workers ; the groups for patents 
and miscellaneous jobs have 50 to 60 each. A few periodicals are partly set up 
by machine. There are three linotypes in the plant provided for the commandite 
by the management. 
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everything to do with receiving, executing, and delivering the work 
which belongs normally to the commandite or which falls to its 
share through special circumstances. He arranges and supervises 
the work assigned to the clickers. He reports to the managing 
and supervising committees sitting together any members of the 
commandite who do not do their duty, and proposes the transfers 
which seem necessary for the maintenance of good order in the 
workshop or which are demanded by the organisation of the work. 

The clickers see that the work assigned to them is properly 
done, watch the output of the members of their own group, and 
make such remarks as the progress of the work may call 
for. 

The “accountant ” is in charge of the books and accounts of 
the commandite. He represents the commandite in dealings with 
the chief accountant of the Printing Office and negotiates with him 
all questions of price fixing within the scales actually in force. 

In addition to auditing the accounts, the supervising committee 
has to check the output and attendance of each member of the 
commandite, and to see that the rules are strictly carried out. It 
submits to the commandite proposals for warnings to members 
who break the rules and for the expulsion of any member who 
persists in not doing his duty after receiving two warnings less 
than six months apart. 

Proposals for warning or expulsion are put to a vote of the 
workshop. Any member expelled has the right to appeal to the 
trade union committee within twenty-four hours of receiving the 
notice. In fact, until 1905 the commandite had only to expel 
two members for parasitism, and since then only one inefficient 
and intemperate worker has resigned after warnings for breach 
of rules. 

Several provisions in the rules establish close contact between 
the commandite and the trade union. No one can be admitted 
to the commandite unless his union subscription is up to date. As 
a special exception to the rule that the commandite may not impose 
any obligation on its members other than that of working well and 
quickly, the commandite itself collects union subscriptions and 
strike levies for the Paris Typographical Union, the French Feder- 
ation of Printing Workers, and the Travelling Benevolent Fund. 
To all of these the commandite subscribes collectively. The regu- 
lations also give certain facilities to trade union officials, such as 
members of the various committees of the Federation of Printing 
Workers and the Paris Typographical Union, who are exempted, 
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on request, from working overtime on the day of or the day after 
a trade union meeting which they must attend. As mentioned 
above, the Committee of the Paris Typographical Union acts as 
a court of appeal in cases of expulsion by the commandite. 


We must now show how the equalising commandite in the National 
Printing Office differs from other commandites of the same type. 
In the first place the principle of equal remuneration per hour of 
work is strictly applied : no work is paid at a higher hourly rate 
than the rest. Further, the commandite has introduced a new 
notion in its definition of the “sustained effort” which each 
member must exert. 

At the outset the founders of the commandite laid down the 
principle that it should be open to all, strong or weak, young or 
old, regardless of differences in efficiency, on condition that each 
member accepts the rule of working normally, steadily, and to the 
best of his ability. 

Starting from this principle, the commandite of the National 
Printing Office does not impose on its members a minimum of 
output, fixed for all at the same level, but it obliges each of them 
to maintain his own standard of output in that kind of work which 
is best suited to his capacity. The sole purpose of this control 
of individual output is to make known to all and to each member 
in particular whether he has achieved the continuous effort which 
he has undertaken to exert. In other words, the minimum com- 
pulsory output, the “stint”, in the National Printing Office is 
individualised. Each member is bound not to allow any falling 
off in his own average, which is the measure of his normal output. 
This might be called a “moral stint”, involving as it does no 
complaint against the worker except for slackness or unwillingness, 
but providing him on completion with a share of the pay depending 
only on the hours worked. 

The reader will probably be surprised and perhaps sceptical 
on reading an account of such a system. But it is not a mere 
figment of the imagination. The description is simply that of 
a system which has been continuously in practice for 25 years 
in a group which has grown steadily by voluntary adhesions until 
there are now in this great state establishment 180 workers working 
co-operatively and paid as a group on the basis of the current 
rates, with no preferential treatment. 

Since 1900, in spite of all difficulties, of incitements to return 
o i dividualism, of obstacles to recruiting placed in the way by 
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the officialdom endangered by the growth of the commandite, the 
fundamental principle has never been relaxed. Such is its influence 
over the newcomers, who are not imbued like the old members 
with the commandite idea, that they make no move to alter the 
basis of the contract. The only attempt of this kind was made 
during the war, when most of the old members had left the work- 
shop, and the invasion of a crowd of workers who were (or appeared 
to be) only temporary caused a panic among the remainder. But 
this attempt was immediately crushed’. 

The importance of this demonstration lasting 25 years, and of 
the consistent maintenance of the rules and spirit of the organisa- 
tion of this working group, fully justifies the favourable opinion 
expressed by Mr. Charles Dumont, who presented the report on 
the budget of the National Printing Office in 1899. His words 
may be cited by a member of the commandite without false modesty , 
as they call attention to an experiment in organisation which 
should be a useful example to all trades. 


The commandite is a labour organisation whose principles are so 
high that on a mere description of them no one would believe them attain- 
able. Human selfishness has waned, unity has been expressed in a 
living and concrete form, natural inequalities themselves have been 
corrected by the common will to make a discerning justice rule — that 
true justice which is infused with goodness and mercy. 


It is to be hoped that this justice will teach others, and that 
the workers will have the courage to shake off their fear of a system 
new to them but thoroughly tested by French compositors. 

The form of the commandite at the National Printing Office 
doubtless would not have stood the test of practice if experience 
had not confirmed the early conviction of the founders that co- 
operative group work could use every willing worker, whatever 
his capacity. As Boudet, a colleague of the writer’s, said in 1905 : 


In a commandite there are neither strong nor weak. Those who are 
good at line setting are placed in the patents group ; those who like 
slower work and the difficulties of bad manuscript and foreign languages 
are placed on the catalogue of the National Library ; those who like 
harder work, sudden rushes, and work requiring a mastery of working 
with rules, are placed in the miscellaneous group ; those who do not care 





1 The commandite system has not only gained the support of most of the com- 
positors. A special night “ship’’ has had good results in the press room, and for 
several years there have been three equalising commandites among the gatherers 
(a group reduced in size by the use of a gathering machine in charge of a machine 
minder and a few workers), the binders, and the dampers. 
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for strenuous effort and rushes, or who are older or less active, but enjoy 
the details and complications of fine tables requiring time and care, 
will clearly find their right place on thé Law Bulletin. Each group 
appoints its clicker. The workers with the lowest output are employed 
on special jobs which they can do as well as the more capable; for 
example: cutting rules; repetition work; setting up leaders and 
heads ; putting furniture in the forme; making up blank pages ; 
imposing and breaking up sheets ; distributing, etc. There are many 
special jobs, seconcary but essential, which enable even the lowest 
abilities to be used to full advantage. 


The less capable, if active, can always be put on jobs where 
they can satisfactorily expend their energies. Those who are 
weakened by illness or age are given work on miscellaneous jobs 
where valuable time is gained by their advice to the young and 
inexperienced. 

By eliminating all unhealthy rivalry, and by developing in 
its place the spirit of co-operation, the commandite creates a 
society where workers whose apprenticeship has been neglected 
can complete their training among fellow-workers with a more 
thorough knowledge of the details of the trade. The commandite 
guides the young and brings out the best in the fully grown; it 
provides for the weak and protects the old, thus establishing among 
all an effective bond of mutual help. 

Like Auguste Keufer, whose views are expressed in the passage 
already quoted, the writer is convinced that the commandite requires 
moral qualities. But this is no ground for alarm. “ Supermen ” 
are not needed to make a commandite. Personal experience in 
the commandite of the National Printing Office has taught the 
writer how surroundings influence the individual. It is indeed 
an essential result of co-operative work that it removes temptations 
which in individualist work produce selfishness — a selfishness 
which benefits neither workers who hope to rise above their fellows 
nor employers who imagine they will profit by the worker’s ser- 
vitude. Workers and employers alike will find to their advantage 
a form of industrial organisation which eliminates envy as well 
as suspicion. 


CONCLUSION 


This account of the origin and development of the commandite 
movement in the French printing industry, and in particular of the 
commandite in the National Printing Office, suggests some general 
considerations, based on the already long experience of the 
drinting workers, but applicable to all industries. 
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Instructions to workers on a single job or a group of operations 
in a workshop, factory, or yard are sometimes given directly by 
the employer, but more often by his subordinates. Superintendents 
or foremen appointed by the employer see that the work is properly 
done and assign each worker the place he is to occupy. The inter- 
vention of these supervisors is not excluded by any of the usual 
methods of payment. 

When the work is paid by the hour or the day, supervision 
must be continuous. Though always an annoyance, it is only 
more or less effective. The worker will be afraid of not producing 
enough or will hold back from producing too much, or else will 
be content to preserve appearances when the supervisor is near. 
Almost always there is a surrender of that moral independence 
which should be associated with the use of technical abilities. 
The general mistrust surrounding work paid by time is humiliating 
for the workers. - 

Nor does payment by piece work do away with supervisors ; 
they are needed for distributing jobs and - checking the quality 
and quantity of the work done. 

It is too much to hope that a position which gives a little power 
should make a man incorruptible and infallible. The supervisors, 
intermediate in authority, may lack judgment, independence, and 
fairness; fear may make them over-conciliating or overexacting. 

The heads of industry know that the loyalty of supervisors 
is a doubtful tool, and that it does not function without arousing 
ill-feeling, which the master must ultimately bear. A study of 
strike statistics would show the astonishing frequency of strikes 
caused by complaints against supervisors and foremen. 

It is the employers’ interest to obtain a definite output for a 
definite price. Consequently it would be wholly to their advantage 
to avoid burdening their business with the cost of a supervision 
which creates friction and discontent. This can be jachieved by 
a suitable organisation, giving the workers a direct interest in 
producing without the intervention of supervisors. 

The commandite is this organisation. It eliminates useless 
and unproductive machinery. It permits the reduction, almost 
the extinction, of supervisors, as in its own interest and on its 
own responsibility it carries out the necessary supervision itself. 
Moreover, it ensures a better distribution of work and a rational 
use of technical capacities varying in kind and in degree, to the 
benefit of its members and with a guarantee of economy for the 
employer. 
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The commandite formula is sufficiently elastic to allow any 
group of workers in a workshop to undertake any job that can 
be priced, and to carry it out efficiently. 

Co-operative work, substituting the organised group for the 
isolated individual, escapes the legitimate prejudice of workers 
against piece work, which has such disadvantages that employers 
and workers alike tend to reject it as not offering the necessary 
guarantees of fairness in rates of payment and quality of output- 
At the same time, co-operative work does away with the flagrant 
inequalities of wages for individual work which result from various 
causes, such as favouritism, the arbitrary character of price scales, 
the sacrifice of the self-respect and personality of certain workers. 

The commandite recognised by the head of the undertaking 
discusses and settles with him, through representatives chosen by 
and from its own members, the conditions of delivery and payment. 
The leaders who take charge of the work are also chosen by the 
members among themselves for their ability and character. The 
authority of these delegates is not uncontrolled, and when their 
term of office is over, they resume their work among the other 
members. There is no chief of the commandite, or rather, in the 
more accurate words of a member!: “ The work is the chief ; the work 
gives all the orders.” But as long as they hold office the delegates 
must obtain from the members good work and the discipline 
necessary in an organisation where order is based on free and volun- 
tary obedience in everything affecting the common interests of 
the commandite. 

It is essential that a commandite group should be in close 
relations with the trade union, as the printing commandites have 
always been. It is to the union that the commandite will go for 
data to draw up or apply the scales, and to ensure the accurate 
application of customary rates of pay. Membership of the trade 
union, by the consideration in common of more general questions, 
consolidates the relations already established among the commandite 
members by their community of labour. The union, moreover, 
presents a field for propaganda on behalf of the commandite among 
workers who are already organised for corporate action in their 
trade but not for co-operation in the workshop. The members 
of a commandite can thus, inside the union, advocate those 





Paul CHAaRMANT : “ Lettres d’un commanditaire ”, in La Typographie jran- 
¢aise (official journal of the Federation of Printing Workers), 1 April, 1 May, 1 June 
and 16 Aug. 1911. 
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solutions requiring the development in the worker of a sense of 
responsibility, with a view to the emancipation of the worker in 
the course of his actual work. 

In the undertaking and in the relations with the employer 
the commandite creates an atmosphere of confidence and good 
faith. These relations become easier and are not left to the mercy 
of the caprice of an irresponsible and thoughtless subordinate. 
Grounds for difference do not of course disappear, but they are 
more serious, less trivial, and conferences to settle them carry 
more weight and have better results. 

To restore the worker’s self-respect, and the moral value of 
labour — here is the purpose of this advocacy of the system of . 
co-operative labour associations in the workshop of the common 
employer. The commandite has an educative force. For re- 
straint it substitutes the habit of duty. It develops the critical 
sense of the workers as to the best use to be made of varying 
capacities and develops by self-supervision their fitness to super- 
vise their own work. The improvement of the lot of the worker 
thus marches hand in hand with the development of his indi- 
vidual conscience, with the increasing participation of his disci- 


plined will in the service of the common task. 
The commandite teaches the workers to fit themselves more 


fully to administer their own particular share — that is, the prac- 
tical carrying-out of the work. It does not claim to transform 
society as a whole. But it does better than that : it prepares its 
members to assume their full share of responsibility in any society, 
whether that of to-day or that of to-morrow. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Labour Conditions in China 


The British Foreign Office has recently published a volume of reports 
on labour conditions in China! drawn up by the British consular officers 
in the great majority of the consular districts of that country. The 
position of China with regard to the Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of the International Labour Organisation and the extent 
of the responsibility of foreign employers and investors for labour 
conditions there had been the subject of some questions in Parliament; 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who was then Foreign Secretary, wrote 
on 8 April 1924 to Sir Ronald Macleay, the British Minister in Peking, 
requesting him to have reports drawn up by the British consular 
authorities on labour legislation and labour conditions in China. 
The field to be covered was indicated in a letter of 28 March 1924 
from the Ministry of Labour to the Foreign Office which contained 
the original suggestion that this enquiry should be made. The reports 
were to deal with existing labour legislation and conditions in China 
with special regard to the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
of the International Labour Conference and to the organisation and 
development of trade unions in China. Information was also to be given 
with regard to the extent and nationality of foreign capital invested 
in industrial enterprises in the districts dealt with in each report. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Most of the reports lay emphasis on the lack of industrial develop- 
ment in China. The general summary of the reports prepared at Peking 
states : 


The only ports where modern industrial undertakings, as under- 
stood in Europe, on any extensive scale are carried on are Shanghai 
and district (which may be held to cover the whole province of Kiangsu, 
and to include the factories at Wusih, Chinkiang and Nanking), Tien- 
tsin, Harbin, Hankow, Mukden, and Tsing-tao, and to a more limited 
extent at Canton, Newchwang and Chefoo, where modern factories 
- developing in the middle of local industries conducted on primitive 

es. 


Such a statement as the following contained in the report of the 
Acting Consul-General at Nanking is typical of many others : 


I might preface my remarks by saying that the Nanking consular 
district, apart from several village or peasant industries, is not a great 





? Great Britain. ForEIGN Orrice : Papers respecting Labour Conditions in 
China. China No. 1 (1925). Cmd. 2442. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 
130 pp. 2s.6d. 
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manufacturixg district. There are very few large employers of labour ; 
and, although the number of factories in which foreign machinery has 
been installed may show a steady increase, the condition of the workers 
remains generally unchanged, and most industrial undertakings are still 
run on -the lines of peasant industries. 


Hours or Lasour 


All the reports agree that hours of labour in China are long. Some of 
the figures given with regard to length of working hours in various 
industries and areas are as follows. 


The Consul-General at Shanghai states in his report : 


The normal hours of labour in local British-owned cotton mills are 
23%, worked in two shifts of 12 hours, allowing only two spells of 
15 minutes each ; in the Japanese-owned mills 224% hours are worked 
in two shifts of 12 hours, allowing tw» spolls of 30 minutes and 15 min- 
utes ; in the Cain332 mills shifts ara gonerally worked for 14 hours, with 


no spells. 


The Consul at Changsha gives the following examples of hours in 
various occupations !: 


Occupation Hours 

Copper workers 14-15 hours a day 

Engravers 11-14 hours a day 

Iron workers 11 hours a day and 3 hours a night 

Printers 8 hours a day 

Rice hullers 10 hours a day 

Shoemakers 10 hours a day 

Stone seal cutters Day shift, 8-10 hours; night shift (not in 
summer), 3-6 hours 

Tin workers Winter, 16-18 hours a day; summer, 12- 
13 hours a day 

Hairdressers 6 am. to 9 p.m., though not necessarily 
working all the time 

Hunan cotton mill Two shifts of 12 hours each with 45 minutes 
rest in each shift 


It is added that in almost every trade the working week consists 
of seven days. 

The Consul-General for Canton states that in a typical match fac- 
tory, the Wen Ming Match Fa>tory, hours of work amount to 12 a day, 
In the Star Leather Company’s tannery, which may also be taken as 
typical, working hours are from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. Half-an-hour is allowed 
at midday for meals. 

As an example of shorter working hours, however, it may be men- 
tioned that it is stated that in the Ele:+tric Light Works and the alcohol 
and leather goods fa:tory conducted by the Department of Industry 
at Foozhow the employees work from 9 to 9% hours a day. 





' These figures do not relate to work in modern tactories. 
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The following particulars are given with regard to hours of work in 
Chefoo : 


Occupation Hours a day Average 
Hair net examination rooms 8 % hours’ 
in factories average on whole year 
Silk filatures 11-15 13 
Straw braid 10-12 ll 
Peanut factories 10 
Fish industry 10-14 12 


The Nanking report states that in the Tatung flour mill work goes 
on day and night for 7 days in a week, the factory hands working in 
6-hour shifts, 12 hours on and 12 off. 

The Consul for Newchwang gives the following figures. For labour 
in purely Chinese employ, working hours are 12 a day, ordinarily only 
daylight work. If night work is resorted to in emergencies, wages are 
doubled. For labour in foreign employ, working hours are 8 a day. 

The Acting Consul at Ningpo reports : 


The hours of labour are uncertain ; if there be a good demand for 
the articles which are being produced, the hours of labour are very 
long, whilst when the demand is poor, the hours of labour are shorter. 
In the first instance, the hours are 13 or 14 a day with a break of two 
days at the beginning and in the middle of the month. 


At Tien-tsin the hours in engineering works are 10 to 14 a day, and “in 
some of the match factories the employees, including young children, 
are said to work from 4 a.m. to 8 p.m. ” In the larger factories, however, 
hours of work are generally in shifts of 12 hours each. 

At Yunnan-fu 8 hours is said to be the average working day. 

The reports as a whole would thus seem to indicate that there is a 
very great divergence in working hours in China. They vary from 8 hours 
per day to 14 or 15 hours, not only from locality to locality, but 
even in the same locality. Some of the reports suggest that long hours of 
work, in certain areas at least, are not felt to be a hardship. The Consul 
at Foochow, for example, in stating that hours of labour are long, adds : 


I doubt whether this is generally felt to be a grievance. . . . The 
standard of industrial efficiency is materially lower than in Western 
countries. Although there is no regular weekly day of rest, the 
number of public or semi-public holidays is large, and the cessation of 
work on such holidays is very general. 


WEEKLY Rest anp Ho.uipays 


Closely connected with hours of labour is the question of weeky 
rest and holidays. In this regard also there is great divergence in prac- 
tice. A report for Chefoo, for example, mentions that in the silk fila- 
tures only four holidays are given to the workers throughout the year, 
these being national occasions. In the hair net trade, on the other hand, 
Sunday is generally free, except when filling rush orders. It is also 
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stated that the Chinese Chamber of Commerce at Chefoo adopted a 
resolution for one day’s rest in seven. At Kiukiang it is stated that there 
is no such thing as Sunday or a day of rest. The report for Foochow 
states that there is no regular weekly day of rest, but that the number 
of public or semi-public holidays is large, and the cessation of work on 
such holidays is very general. In other areas two days’ rest per month 
is granted and most of the reports point out that at the Chinese New 
Year holidays varying from a day or two to two or three weeks are taken 
by the workers. In this respect also there appears to be little uniformity 
in practice. 


WaGES 


Most of the reports give particulars with regard to wage rates in 
certain industries within their area. The Consul-General for Canton 
quotes as follows from a report with regard to a typical match factory, 
the Wen Ming Match Factory : 

The output. averages 18,000 packets per day, valued at 900 Mexican 
dollars, and the wages bill is said to amount to approximately 700 dollars. 
Only the men are regular employees, paid by the month (averaging 
15 dollars a month), the children and women engaged in packing, 
labelling, box-making, drying, and employed on the various pieces of 
machinery, etc., are all paid daily by piece work. The children, whose 
task consists in stripping the match frames and packing the boxes, 
earn two coppers! per tray of 120 boxes, and a fast worker can make 
as much as 30 cents a day. Women work faster, and can 
pack an average of 30 trays daily, but owing to being frequently unable 
to work from illness, they are not so much to be depended on as the 
child workers. 

In the Star Leather Company’s tannery boys receive up to 6 dollars 
a month according to length of service ; unskilled labourers, 8 dollars ; 
skilled machine workers, 12 dollars ; highly skilled splitters (by hand), 
20 dollars ; and women and unskilled casual labour, 12 dollars. 

The consular report for Chefoo encloses a statement from Mr. J. W. 
Nipps, an American Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
at Chefoo, which states that in the silk filatures the workers are paid 
not by the hour but by piece (or rather task) work. Each worker must 
handle 960 cocoons per day and must produce 8 skeins of silk, for which 
he receives 5 coppers per skein, or 40 coppers per day. In addition he 
receives his food, which costs approximately 10 coppers per day. At 
the end of the month those workers who have not missed a day and 
whose workmanship has been of a high grade receive a bonus of 100 cop- 
pers. Those who have been absent for more than two days, or whose 
quality of work has been poor, are fined a similar amount. Thus an 
average worker, not counting bonuses or fines, working every day in 
the month, would earn 1,200 coppers (approximately 3.40 gold dollars). 
In the hair net, lace, and embroidery industry ordinary workers receive 
from 25 to 35 coppers a day. Inspectors are paid from 40 to 50 coppers. 





2 185 coppers = 1 Mexican dollar = 0.53 gold dollar, or 3.5 coppers = 1 gold 
(U. 8.) cent. 
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The Consul at Nanking reports that in the only factories in his con- 
sular districts worthy of special mention, the one a British and the other 
a Chinese concern, the scale of wages does not vary appreciably from the 
current local rates, a coolie’s pay being approximately 13,000 cash per 
month (equivalent to from 6.50 to 8 dollars). 

The report for Newchwang gives certain information with regard 
to wages. For labour in purely Chinese employ it states that in the older 
trades, such as bean-oil manufacture, skilled workmen earn from 
300 dollars to 360 dollars a year, local paper currency, or 30 dollars a 
month. Unskilled or second-grade workmen are paid at the rate of from 
12 dollars a month upwards. In the iron trades, forges and machine 
shops the rate of pay works up to 30 or 40 dollars a month, with two 
or three meals a day. In the cloth-making industry wages ranging from 
12 dollars to 20 dollars a month are earned. In the case of labour in 
foreign employ, the wages paid are in Mexican dollars or gold yen : 
40 to 50 a month for skilled labour and about 20 dollars a month for 
unskilled labour. Food is not supplied. In the bristles and hair cleaning 
trades, as well as in the raw silk spinning trade, wages amount to 30 or 
40 dollars a month, without food. 

According to the report for Ningpo wages in that district are roughly 
as follows : 


Men : skilled from 60 cents to 1 dollar a day, unskilled from 
25 to 50 cents a day. 

Women : skilled from 30 to 50 cents a day, unskilled from 
15 to 25 cents a day. 

Children : about 10 cents a day. 


The general summary states that “‘ there has been a general rise of 
wages during the past few years, but it is improbable that they have 
kept pace with the rise in the cost of living”’. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


With regard to the employment of children, these reports do not 
add anything of much importance to the evidence contained in the 
report of the Shanghai Child Labour Commission!. A communication 
of the Consul-General at. Shanghai states : 


It is the regrettable fact that there is no restriction in force governing 
child labour and that children in local British, foreign-owned and 
Chinese factories do work excessively long hours, both on day and night 
shifts, and that many very young children who do not work them- 
selves accompany their parents in the factories. 


The communication points out that normal hours of labour vary 
from shifts of 12 hours to shifts of 14 hours and that the hours worked 
by children and young persons are the same as those worked by adults. 

The following table, which is an analysis of Appendix No. 1 of the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 6, Dec. 1924: “ Labour Con- 
ditions and Labour Regulation in China”, especially pp. 1011-1022. 
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Shanghai Child Labour Commission Report, shows the nationality of 
factories in the district of Shanghai and the type of labour employed in 
them. 


FACTORIES IN SHANGHAI DISTRICT, BY NATIONALITY, AND 
WORKERS EMPLOYED, BY AGE AND SEX 





Factories | Workers over 12 | Workers under 12 





Nationality | Number | Male | Female | Male | Female 





' } | 
Chinese 19,690 26,292 1,184 5,948 
(37%) (50 %) (2 %) (11 %) 
American 2,080 3,720 -- 1,100 
Belgian 20 30 a —_ 
Portuguese 75 80 —- 
French 219 2,660 372 2,227 
Japanese 13,801 30,420 655 1,992 
Swedish 50 — — — 
Italian ' 223 3,460 440 2,770 
British 7,614 15,918 1,612 3,209 
British-American 1,665 3,827 247 318 





Total Foreign 25,747 60,115 3,326 11,616 
(26%) | (59.5%) | (3%) | (11.5%) 
45,437 86,407 4,510 17,564 

(29.6%) (56.9% (14.5%) 





Total Foreign 
and Chinese 























The Consul at Amoy reports that in the country districts there are 
many abuses arising from the family system which require legislation. 
In hammering pewter, for example, the work continues from 6 a.m. 
to midnight, children also being compelled to work. The employment 
of children to carry loads greatly in excess of a normal weight is stated 
to be quite an ordinary occurrence. 

At Chefoo, however, where from 15,000 to 20,000 girls and women 
are employed in the hair net, lace, and embroidery industry, it is stated 
that only a very few of the managers will employ girls under 12 years 
of age, and it is exceptional to see girls under this age at work in these 
factories. 

In the Foochow report it is stated that in the two most important 
industries in that city children under 14 years of age are not employed, 
On the other hand, women and young persons, sometimes mere children, 
are employed on heavy labour, such as carrying loads of earth, bricks, 
timber or other building materials, night-soil buckets, scavenging, 
carrying bags of rice or other produce. 

The Consul at Newchwang reports that female and child labour can 
hardly be said to exist in that part of China. Women and young girls 
from 10 to 16 years of age are, however, employed in the match factories 
for filling match-boxes. Their working hours are about 8 a day. 

A darker picture is painted in the Tien-tsin report, which may be 
quoted here though it refers to other matters besides the employment 
of women and children : 
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The factories at Tien-tsin are for the most part overcrowded, badly 
ventilated, and generally insanitary. ... Machinery is often left uafenced 
with the result that frequent accidents occur, especially to children. 
The hours of work are generally, in the larger factories, in shifts of 
12 hours each. In engineering works the hours are 10 to 14 a day. In 
some of the match factories the employees, including young children, 
are said to work from 4 a.m. to 8 p.m. The stoppage of work on Sundays 
is unusual, but some of the factories stop work twice a month for 
cleaning and repairing machinery. A noticeable feature in the Tien-tsin 
cotton mills and match factories is the ‘‘ apprentice ’’ system, under 
which the labour of young boys is exploited under thoroughly unsatis- 
factory conditions of sanitation, with no regular money wages. 

Numerous rug workshops exist in Tien-tsin and Peking which may 
be said to be on the borderland between the old handicraft and the 
modern factory system. A recent writer on the rug factories in Peking, 
the conditions of which are generally similar to those of Tien-tsin, has 
described the rooms as dark, dusty and unventilated, the workrooms 
used. as dormitories ; no sanitary appliances ; the hours of work 12 to 
14 a day ; no protective or co-operative organisation ; the apprentices 
starting sometimes at 8 or 9 years of age, though generally at 11 or 12 ; 
no claim against employers for sickness ; the only vacation ten days at 
China New Year, and three or four days at the spring festival, with occa- 
sionally a few days in case of a wedding or a funeral in the family ; 
tuberculosis and trachoma both prevalent. 


For Tsinan the following description is given : 

Conditions in some of the factories, notably the flour mills and the 
hair net factories, leave very little room for improvement ; and factory 
conditions generally are far more hygienic than the small industries, 
such as the manufacture of rugs or the knitting of socks, which are 
conducted by individual families in their homes. The dark spot in the 
Tsinan labour field is the child labour in the match factories and the 
cotton mills ; but it is noteworthy that some attempt at control was 
made about a year ago by the publication of a police order regarding 
the use of phosphorus in match factories. 


With regard to the maternity protection of women, little evidence 
is given. It is stated, however, in the report for Chefoo that in the hair 
net and lace trade employers voluntarily give the women four weeks’ rest 
(i.e. two before and two after confinement) on full pay if they are regu- 
larly employed. The report for Yunnan-fu states that there are no 
fixed regulations in the district, but that it is customary for women 
to rest one month after childbirth, while persuasion is used to induce 
them to cease work shortly before. 


GENERAL HEALTH CONDITIONS 


The following paragraph is taken from Mr. Nipps report, enclosed 
in the consular report for Chefoo : 


The sanitary conditions in silk factories are extremely bad. In order 
to protect the silk, the atmosphere must be kept warm and moist. 
Windows and doors are therefore continually closed, and the air is con- 
stantly loaded with odorous dust and germs. The workers almost uni- 
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versally wear no clothing above the waist. They can readily be recog- 
nised in any crowd by their sallow complexion. All workers must live 

in the factories. Those completing their work before night are free to 
go where they please, but vy | must return by dark. This means that 
only a few men get out of the factories except on special occasions. 
When they finish their work at night, they pull out their roll of bedding 
and sleep on the floors, on stray boards laid across benches, or on the 
ground in the courtyard. They rise at the break of day, roll up their 
blankets and stack them in some corner until night. Thus they work, 
eat and sleep in the same quarters. 


On the other hand, other reports give evidence of factories in which 
sanitary conditions are excellent. The report for Nanking, for example, 
contains this passage : 





The following notes on working conditions at the International 
Export Company’s factory may be of interest. The buildings are fire- 
proof, clean, well lighted and well ventilated. Dining rooms and modern 
sanitary arrangements are installed ; and the personal cleanliness of 
employees is insisted upon. The working day is probably long, but 
every effort is made to allow the employees a part of Saturday and the 
whole of Sunday for rest and recreation. A First-Aid Department 
attends to accident cases ; sick men are sent, when necessary, to the port 
medical officer ; and regular employees off work through sickness are 
paid on proof being furnished. Women are employed for very light 
work only, and only a few boys are employed as office boys. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE UNIONISM 


Much evidence is given with regard to the development of trade 
unionism and the organisation of the Chinese guilds. The volume con- 
tains a very interesting memorandum on the organisation and develop- 
ment of trade unionism in Shanghai, in which it is pointed out that the 
development of trade unionism in Shanghai dates from the war ; the 
labour movement started in 1916, and continued to exist in a feeble 
way until 1919, when a great development began to take place. The 
memorandum includes a translation of an Order of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce in Peking, in which rules are given with 
regard to the organisation of unions of employers or of workers. Sum- 
maries of the rules of some of the Chinese trade unions are also given, 
together with a list of 44 unions in Shanghai, with a total membership 
of 84,000 workers. Of these unions the largest are the Shanghai Car- 
penters’ and Masons’ Guild with 50,000 members and the Chun An 
Sailors’ Association (American Trade) with 10,000 members. Apart from 
Shanghai, trade unionism in the modern sense is said to be unknown, 
except in the south at Canton and Swatow, and to a limited extent 
at Amoy and also at Harbin, which is in close contact with the Soviet 
régime. Throughout the whole country, however, the ancient organi- 
sation of guilds continues to exist. A long and interesting account 
of the guild system is given in the report for Foochow, and the Consul 
for Changsha gives a list of what amount to collective agreements fixed 
between the masters and men in the various industrial guilds. 
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The volume also contains information with regard to the amount 
of foreign capital invested in industry in China, statements as to the 
extent to which labour conditions would appear to conform to the 
Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labour Con- 
ference and the Chinese Provisional Factory Regulations of 29 March 
1923, anda reprint of these Regulations and of the Report of the 
Shanghai Child Labour Commission. 


Statistics of Land Reform in Esthonia 


A comprehensive and detailed scheme of land tenure reform was 
introduced in the Esthonian Republic by the Land Act of 10 October 
1919 and some earlier Acts, the purpose of which was to expropriate 
the whole of the former large estates and divide them up so as to make 
a large number of new small holdings. Successive Governments were 
anxious to carry out the provisions of the law and at the end of 1924 
so much progress had been made in dividing up the land that the reform 
could be considered as complete, at least in broad outline. In 1922, 
the third year of the reform, the Government took a census of the 
results to that date ; a report containing the statistics obtained has 
been published by the Esthonian Central Statistical Office’. The 
present article, dealing with the most important of these statistics, 
especially those which illustrate the social effects of the reform, is 
based on a summary provided by the Statistical Office, and containing 
also figures for 1923 and 1924 so far as available. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LAND BEFORE THE REFORM 


Before the introduction of the reform the total area* of the large 
estates in Esthonia was about 2,222,500 dessiatins*, comprising 1,149 
properties with an average area of 1,935 dessiatins ; while the area 
occupied by small owners was 1,611,900 dessiatins, comprising 51,640 
properties with an average area of 31.2 dessiatins. In other words, 
the average large estate was 62 times the size of the average small 
property. But on the large estates the amount of agricultural land 





1 Estaomia. Rut Statistika Kesxksiiroo: Asumaa Majapi-damised Eestis 
1919-1923. (New farms created 1919-1923.) Tallinn, 1924. 

* These figures do not cover the Petseri district and the districts on the far 
side of the river Narova. 

* 1 dessiatin = 2.70 acres = 1.0925 hectares. 
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was less than half the total area (47.9 per cent.), 39.5 per cent. being 
forest and 21.6 per cent. waste land ; while 88.5 per cent. of the area of 
the small properties was agricultural, or 1,426,500 dessiatins, as against 
only 1,060,400 dessiatins on the large estates. Of this last-named 
area, no less than 431,900 dessiatins were leased in small farms (23,023 
in number, with an average area of 22.1 dessiatins) together 
with a further 78,000 dessiatins of waste land. Small farming therefore 
accounted for 1,858,400 dessiatins, or three-quarters of the agricultural 
land in Esthonia, and large farming for only 628,500 dessiatins, or one- 
quarter. 

Thus there were only these 628,500 dessiatins of agricultural land 
available for making into new small holdings, although 96.6 per cent., 
or 2,147,800 dessiatins, of manorial, entailed, fideicommissary, and 
church estates, and of the lands formerly belonging to the Russian 
Crown, the Land Bank, and other banks was expropriated. The appur- 
tenances of the estates (buildings, distilleries, dairies, etc.) were also 
expropriated, as well as their live stock and implements. The estates 
belonging to the townships (43,635 dessiatins), institutions (2,496 
dessiatins), and 28,523 dessiatins in private ownership were not expro- 
priated. 


Tue LAND AFTER THE REFORM 


Number and Size of Holdings 


The intention of the Land Act was to divide up the estates taken 
over into holdings of a standard size suitable for working by a family 
using two horses. The agricultural land, amounting to 1,102,473 dessia- 
tins, was the first to he divided up. The forests and waste land (marsh, 
moor, etc.), amounting to 1,045,349 dessiatins, were left undivided to 
be exploited by the state Forestry Department. This last category 
forms the state land reserve, which is to be reclaimed as and when means 
are available, and so in its turn gradually made into small holdings, 
until the whole country is brought under productive cultivation. The 
Land Act also provided for a redistribution of that part of the large 
estates which, as we have already seen, was leased out in small farms, 
as these were originally divided off at a time when agriculture was at 
a much lower level than now. But until the distribution of the area 
under large farming is completed, the leasehold farms are being divided 
up only where absolutely necessary. 

Up to the beginning of 1925, 598,837 dessiatins of expropriated 
land had been surveyed and broken up into 30,820 settlers’ holdings’, 
as shown by the following table: 





* Including new holdings made by dividing up the former leasehold farms. 
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Number of Area (dessiatins) 

Year holdings created Total Average 
1919 184 3,635 19.8 
1920 4,159 88,989 21. 
1921 12,795 262,607 20. 
1922 5,628 106,093 18.9 
1923 4,182 72,591 17.4 
1924 3,872 64,922 16.8 








Total and average 30,820 598,837 19.4 


The proportion of holdings of different sizes created from 1919 to 
1921 was as follows: 


Area of holding Per cent. of 
(dessiatins) total number 
Up to 5 6.5 

56 -— 10 5.4 
10 — 15 10.5 
15 — 20 27.1 
20 — 25 25.4 
25 — 30 13.6 
Over 30 11.5 







_———_ 


Total 100.0 





Thus about 90 per cent. of the holdings created from 1919 to 1921 
were smaller than the average small farm before the reform, and the 
average size of the new unit is only two-thirds that of the old. 
Since 1920, in fact, the average size of new holdings has decreased, 
mainly in con3sequsnze of the continued demand for land, while the 
available supply has steadily diminished. 

The area worked by a single family is really even smaller and the 
number of settlers’ families larger than the numbers given above for 
the holdings created by the reform. From 1919 to 1921, for instance, 
17,138 holdings were created, but there were 21,168 families on them, 
or 23.5 per cent. more. There are two reasons for this. First, where 
there was a great demand for land, either one holding was assigned to 
two or more persons, without being offizially divided into the necessary 
parcels, or it was assigned to two settlers on a system whereby one 
settler compulsorily became the tenant of the other as to a portion 
of the holding. Secondly, there was a certain amount of voluntary 
and private leasing of land on the part of the settlers. The settlers 
who shared a holding on equal terms, those who were given a compulsory 
lease of part of a holding and those who leased part of a holding privately 
make up the second and larger total given above. The average area 
worked by a settler’s family thus works out at 16.9 dessiatins, including 
7 dessiatins of tillage land. The amount of tillage land varied from 
2.4 dessiatins in the Saare district to 9 in the Jarwa district, which, 
though there is no statement on the point, may perhaps be an indication 
of the different degrees of fertility in different parts of Esthonia. 

Of the 355,231 dessiatins of land made into holdings from 1919 to 
1921, 15,614 dessiatins at the time of the census was let out on lease 
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to ‘someone other than th: original settler. This area was made up 
as follows : 
Method of disposal Dessiatins Per cent. 
Compulsorily leased to a settler-tenant 8,372 53.6 
Voluntarily leased to other settlers 1,338 8.6 
ie a » landless men 4,513 28.9 
» private owners and tenants 1,391 8.9 


” ” 


Total 15,614 100.0 


The land leased to private owners and tenants does not concern 
the settlers properly so called. But there was also an additional area 
of 3,503 dessiatins (state reserve and privately owned land) leased by 
the settlers. Subtracting the 1,391 dessiatins let to private owners 
and adding the extra land ieased, the land actually farmed by the 
settlers in 1922 amounted to 357,343 dessiatins, or 2,112 dessiatins 
more than they had received from the state. This area was distributed 


as follows : 
Occupiers Dessiatius Per cent, 
Settlers to whom the holdings were directly assigned 343,120 96.0 
Settler-tenants on compulsory leases 8,372 2.3 
Settlers leasing on a voluntary basis from other settlers 1,338 0.4 
Landless men leasing on a voluntary basis from settlers 4,513 1.3 





Total 357,343 100.0 


Part of the expropriated land was set aside for special purposes 
(agricultural schools, cattle-breeding farms, etc.) and part was assigned 
to associations and co-operative societies. The land so disposed 
of from 1919 to 1924 amounted to 29,300 dessiatins, or 5 per cent. of the 
land divided up. 


Population 


The data asked for in taking the land census included particulars 
of the persons living on the new holdings. For 1922 information was 
obtained for 20,030 holdings, on which there wero living 95,384 persons 
(males 49.8, females 50.2 per cent.) ; no information was received for 
1,138 holdings. The total number of persons living on all these holdings 
in 1922 is estimated at about 100,000. Between 1922 and 1924 13,682 
more holdings have been created, which presumably represent some 
15,000 farming units with some 70,000 persons living on them, and 
would therefore bring the total population of this kind up to 170,000 
at the end of 1924. According to the provisional results of the last 
census of the population, 650,000 or 52 per cent. of the inhabitants 
live on agriculture, so that the reform has affected 26 per cent. of the 
agricultural population, although so far it has been applied to only 
21 per cent. of the agricultural land. 

The figures given below refer only to 1922, more recent data not 
being available. The absolute figures have therefore only a historical 
interest ; but as the land census covered over 50 per cent. of the present 
settlers’ holdings and as there is not much difference between the 
holdings created in 1919, 1920 and 1921, it is reasonable to suppose 
that conditions continued stable and that the picture given by an 
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investigation covering the later years would be very similar. Of the 
95,384 persons counted in the land census, 85,846, or 90 per cent., 
belonged to settlers’ families (42,680 males and 43,166 females), while 
9,538, or 10 per cent., were paid workers (4,861 males and 4,677 females). 
Of the members of settlers’ families, 67,585, or 79 per cent., worked 
on the holdings ; i.e. practically everyone between 18 and 60', about 
75 per cent. of those over 60, a large proportion of the young persons 
under 18, and 30 per cent. (5,862) of the children under 12. The favour- 
able age distribution of the settler population is in some degree an 
explanation of the high general percentage of workers ; there are pro- 
portionately more able-bodied and fewer old persons than the average 
for the whole country, which naturally leads to a high level of working 
capacity among the settlers. 

The 9,538 paid workers were employed by 5,747 settlers, i.e. 28.7 per 
cent. of the 20,030 covered by the returns. Of these 3,701 (38.9 per 
cent.) were employed by the year, 4,171 (43.7 per cent.) for the summer, 
and 1,666 (17.4 per cent.) by the month. An important difference 
between the workers employed by the year or month and those engaged 
for the summer is that about four-fifths of the former are adults of 
full working age, while of the summer workers two-thirds of the males 
are under 17 and half the females under 15. Most of the juvenile 
employed workers are engaged only for the summer, mainly as shepherds. 

The average number of persons per household was 4.8, including 
4.3 members of the family and 0.5 paid workers. The average number 
of workers per household was 3.9, including 2.8 adults and 0.3 paid 
workers. Although, as has been seen, both the total area and the 
area of tillage land worked by one family varied considerably, the 
number of persons per household was approximately the same every- 
where, varying only from 4.2 in the district of Liane to 5.2 in the district 
of Voru. The amount of tillage land per adult inhabitant varied 
from | dessiatin in the district of Saare to 3.8 dessiatins in the district 
of Jirwa, the districts with the lowest and highest total area of tillage 
land per household. There are thus wide differences in the possible 
intensity of cultivation ; but without information as to the fertility 
of the soil it is not possible to decide whether natural conditions justify 
these differences. 

Nature of Land 


The figures given by the Land Survey Department for the nature 
of the land taken over from the state from 1919 to 1921 are as follows : 


Kind of Jand : Dessiatins Per cent. 
Arable 159,709 45.0 
Meadow 106,289 29.9 
Pasture 59,340 16.7 
Forest 13,984 3.9 
Miscellaneous 15,909 4.5 





Total 355,231 100.0 








1 When the new settlers were being registered, the form to be filled in divided 
them into five age groups, differing for the two sexes. The middle group was 
18-60 years for men and 15-55 years for women. 
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It must however be remembered that marshland is often registered 
as meadow, or forest as pasture, and vice versa. 

The land allotted to the settlers contained 325,339 dessiatins of agri» 
cultural land (i.e. excluding forest, marsh, moor, etc.), of which 49.1 
per cent. was arable land, 32.7 per cent. meadow, and 18.2 per cent. 
pasture. The agricultural land in the whole country, on the other 
hand, consists of 36.3 per cent. arable, 37.3 per cent. meadow, and 
26.4 per cent. pasture, so that the settlers have relatively less meadow 
and pasture and more arable land. For every 100 dessiatins of arable 
land, the settlers have 40 per cent. less meadow and 39 per cent. less 
pasture than the average for the whole country. 

The following table shows the state of cultivation of the arable 
land belonging to settlers in comparison with figures for the whole 
country in 1922. The holdings are grouped according to the year 
in which they were created, and the figures are percentages of the area 
of arable land. 


Condition of Holdings created in Whole country 
arable land 1919 1920 1921 1922 1922 
(per cent.) (percent.) (per cent.) (percent.) (per cent.) 


Under cultivation 82.4 82.5 82.7 82.6 81.0 
Fallow 16.8 16.8 16.0 16.3 16.8 
Uncultivated 0.8 0.7 1.3 1.1 2.2 


These figures show that in 1922 the settlers had brought their land 
to a normal state of cultivation, the proportions being practically the 
same as for the whole country, regardless of the year the holdings were 
created. 


Crops 


The settlers follow fairly closely the rotation of crops customary 
in their district. The usual rotation is: fallow, winter grain, grass, 
barley, oats, and miscellaneous (potatoes, flax, etc.). In 1922 the dis- 
tribution of crops on the settlers’ arable land was as follows (figures 
for the whole country are given for comparison) : 


Settlers’ land Whole country 
Crops Dessiatins Per cent. Per cent. 
Bread-grains and pulse 26,620 22.7 23.2 
Feeding grains 61,294 52.1 44.5 
Grass 14,086 12.0 19.0 
Potatoes 11,063 9.4 9.8 
Flax 3,797 3.2 3.0 
Other crops 718 0.6 0.5 





Total 117,578 100.0 100.0 


The most important difference between the settlers’ land and the 
whole country is that there is much more of the former under feeding 
grains and correspondingly Jess under grass. The settlers presumably 
have to grow more feeding grains as they have less meadow and pasture 
land than the average. In general, however, the system of cultivation 
adopted by the settlers is much the same as that found in their own 
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district, and indeed as that of small farms throughout the country 
as a whole. 





Live Stock 











Of the settlers whose holdings were created from 1919 to 1921, 
76 per cent. had animals of their own when they took over their holdings 
—- a proof that at least this percentage of them had previously been 
closely connected with the land and with agriculture. As all the live 
stock on the large estates was expropriated under the reform, the state 
was able to provide the settlers with cattle at low prices. 

The following table shows the percentage of settlers (grouped by 
year of creation of their holdings) owning or acquiring animals : 












Holdings created in 
1919 1920 1921 Average 
Owners (per cent.) (per cent.) (per cent.) (per cent.) 
Settlers owning animals on taking over holding 73.7 76.9 75.8 76.0 
Settlers acquiring animals from the state 15.5 24.8 29.2 28.1 













Holdings carrying animal; when created 73.3 79.8 82.3 81.7 
Holdings carrying animals in 1922 97.0 93.4 93.3 93.4 





The great increase in the total number of animals owned by the 
settlers is shown by the following table : 











Holdings created in 

















1919 1920 1921 Total 
Horses : 
When holding was created 190 5,084 15,902 21,176 
In 1922 330 7,517 22,244 30,0819 
Percentage increase 73.7 47.9 39.9 42.1 
Cattle : 
When holding was created 375 12,119 41,296 53,790 
In 1922 712 19,000 56,432 76,144 
Percentage increase 89.8 56.8 36.9 , 41.5 
Swine : 
When holding was created 258 7,099 24,396 31,753 
In 1922 365 10,773 33,055 44,193 
Percentage increase 41.5 51.7 35.9 39.2 
Sheep : 
When holding was created 535 17,882 61,715 80,150 
In 1922 996 28,370 87,411 116,777 
Percentage increase 80.1 58.6) 41.6 45.7 







The numbers of animals in 1922 per 100 of the settler population 
and of the whole population were as follows: 






Horses Cattle] Swine Sheep 


Per 100 of settler population 31.5 79.8 463 122.4 
Per 100 of whole population 25.1 66.7 34.4 94.2 















The obvious explanation of the large number of animals per head 
owned by the settler population is partly that the settlers themselves 
were unmarried or had only small families, and partly that as their 
means were limited they tried to manage with little paid labour. 
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Implements and Machinery 


The settlers were also able to obtain from the state agricultural 
implements and machinery which had been expropriated with the large 
estates. But here, too, the settlers owned the greater part themselves, 
and the increase since the holdings were created is more than the number 
provided by the state. The following table shows the proportions of 
various implements and machinery previously owned by the settlers 
and acquired by them from the state, and the further increase up to 
1922 in the total amount owned, as percentages of the numbers owned 
when the holdings were created. 


Previously Acquired Increase 


owned by 
Implements, etc. settlers from state to 1922 


(per cent.) (per cent.) (per cent.) 

Ploughs : 

Swing 89.2 10.8 33.4 

QOne-horse 95.3 4.7 35.6 

Two-horse 71.1 28.9 40.4 

Gang 75.8 54.2 44.2 
Harrows 86.6 13.4 41.9 
Broadcast sowers 64.6 35.4 53.6 
Drills 72.3 27.7 78.5 
Mowing machines 76.0 24.0 66.7 
Reaping machines 78.1 21.9 65.4 
Horse rakes 76.8 23.2 59.7 
Threshing machines : 

Steam ‘ 71.3 28.7 105.0 

Horse 96.4 3.6 73.5 

Hand 100.0 200.0 
Carts and wagons: 

One-horse 88.1 11.9 39.2 

For more than one horse 39.2 60.8 27.2 


A comparison of the amount of machinery on the new farms and on 
the old peasant farms shows that the amount per 100 dessiatins is 
about the same. An interesting point is that the expensive larger 
type of machinery, such as sowers, horse rakes, and threshing 
machines, has been provided for by means of joint ownership. For 
instance, 3,496 or 16.5 per cent. of the settlers use jointly-owned steam 
threshing machines, of which there were 164 in all among the settlers. 
It may be noted that 1,079 families are recorded as owning no machinery, 
while for 1,420 others no data are available. 


Buildings 


The last section of the report gives some information on what is 
perhaps the most difficult question in any quickly carried out scheme 
of land reform, namely, the provision of the new farms with buildings. 
When the settlers’ land was being registered in 1922, it appeared that 
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there were buildings acquired by the state on 8,227 farms (38.8 per cent.), 
no buildings on 8,843 (41.8 per cent.), while no information was given 
for 4,098 (19.4 per cent.). 

When the estates were divided up, it was not always possible to 
arrange the separate holdings so that the buildings of the former large 
farms should be evenly divided up among them. This explains the 
figures in the following table, showing the percentage of holdings provided 
with buildings of certain kinds, and also the average number of such 
buildings per holding, the latter figure being greater than | : 

Percentage of Average number 


Kind of building farms provided of buildings 
with buildings per farm 


Dwelling houses 29.8 1,12 
Stables and cattle-sheds 27.2 1.12 
Barns and drying-sheds 4.7 1.01 
Granaries 16.8 1.06 


Most of the buildings acquired by the state were very large, having been 
built to meet the needs of large farming, so they were usually allotted 
to several new holdings for joint use. Cases also occur where the settlers 
do not use the state-owned buildings on their holdings at all. The 
percentages are as follows : 


Dwelling Stables and Barns and 
How used houses cattle-sheds drying sheds 
(per cent.) (per cent.) (per cent.) 
By one settler 64.7 63.2 42.5 
By more than one settler 34.7 35.7 53.3 
Not used 0.6 1.1 4.2 


No information is given as to the buildings on the farms with which 
no state-owned buildings were taken over. The 1922 census only 
shows that during the period 1919-1921 2,152 (10.2 per cent.) of the 
whole number of new farmers put up new buildings. 
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Claimants to Unemployment Benefit 
in Great Britain 


In the course of 1924 the British Ministry of Labour published a 
report! on an investigation into the personal circumstances and indus- 
trial history of 10,000 claimants to unemployment benefit. A second 
report? of a similar character has recently been published, covering 
10,903 claimants to benefit and based on an enquiry made in November 
1924, i.e. twelve months after the first enquiry. This report is presented 
in the same form as the earlier one and so permits of valuable compari- 
sons. 

It is emphasised at the outset that the enquiry relates strictly to 
claimants to unemployment benefit. Since disqualification for benefit, 
exhaustion of benefit, etc. varies in each instance according to age and 
personal circumstances, caution should be observed in drawing con- 
clusions from the results of the analysis as to the composition of “ the 
unemployed ”’. 


DEGREE OF EMPLOYABILITY 


One of the main purposes of the investigation was to determine the 
“degree of employability’ of the claimants to insurance benefit. 
For this purpose the employment exchange managers or their deputies 
who personally interviewed the claimants were asked to place each 
person in one of several specified categories of “ employability ”. The 
four most important of these categories were lettered and defined as 
follows : 

A. Persons who, in normal times, would usually be in steady - 
employment. 

B. Persons who, though not usually in steady employment, 
would, in normal times, obtain a fair amount of employment. 

C. Persons who would not in normal times obtain a fair amount 
of employment, but who were not considered to be * verging 
on the unemployable ”’. 

D. Persons who were considered to be “ verging on the unem- 
ployable ’’. 

Analysis of the schedules shows that, in the opinion of interviewing 
officers, 62.7 per cent. of all the males interviewed, and 77.2 per cent. 
of all the females, were persons who in normal times would usually 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 2, Aug. 1924, pp. 296-298. 

* Great Brerrarn. Ministry oF Lasour : Report on an Investigation into the 
Personal Circumstances and Industrial History of 10.903 Claimants to Unemployment 
Benefit. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 127 pp. 4s. 
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be in steady employment ; while only 3.6 per cent. of the males and 
1.4. per cent. of the females were regarded as “ verging on the unem- 
ployable ’’. Categories A and B taken together (persons who in normal 
times would be either steadily or at least fairly well employed) account 
for 86.1 per cent. of the males and 90.2 per cent. of the females. 

The analysis shows that the group of men and women considered 
to be “verging on the unemployable ”’ is in great part made up of 
elderly or aged persons. Over two-thirds of the men placed in this 
category and nearly one-half of the women were aged 60 years or over. 
It is also remarked that a heavy proportion of those classed as “ verging 
on the unemployable ” suffered from poor physique, poor health, or 
some manifest physical defect. 

It should be observed that the men and women placed in category 
D are not “unemployable ” but “ verging on the unemployable ”. 
If they were unemployable they would be precluded by the provi- 
sions of the Act from receiving benefit. That they are not “ unem- 
ployable ” in the strict sense of the word is borne out by an examination 
of their employment recerds, which show that they have had, as a 
class, a fair amount of recent employment, though less employment, 
either absolutely or in relation to benefit drawn, than any of the other 
classes. 

From the foregoing evidence it would seem that the burden of unem- 
ployment is falling for the most part on persons who are accustomed, 
when the economic situation permits, to follow regular occupations, 
and that their present misfortune must be attributed, not to personal 
incapacity or neglect, but primarily to general industrial conditions 
beyond their control. The figures showing 3.6 per cent. of the males 
and 1.4 per cent. of the females as “ verging on the unemployable ” 
may be compared with the corresponding figures in the previous report 
—3.6 and 2.0. 


PuysIQUE AND HEALTH 


The interviewing officers recorded in each case their impression of 
the claimant’s physique and apparent health as good, fair, or poor. ' 
The percentage distribution resulting from this classification is given 
below, together with the corresponding figures from the previous report. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CLAIMANTS, BY PHYSIQUE AND HEALTH 
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These figures give further support to the belief that the present 
situation owes its origin to general and industrial causes and not to the 
defective physique or unemployability of the workers. They are 
evidence, moreover, that the measures of insurance and relief adopted 
in Great Britain are effective in preventing a decline in the healtn ot 
the British working force, and thus provide a powerful justification 
for the system applied. 

Interviewing officers were asked to state whether the person inter- 
viewed had any apparent physical defect, and, if so, to state its nature. 
The report states that 81.0 per cent. of the males and 87.9 per cent. 
of the females were classed as having no apparent physical defect. 
These figures may be compared with those of the previous year, which 
give 78.2 per cent. of the males and 87.6 per cent. of the females 
without apparent physical defect. 


NuMBER OF DEPENDANTS 


Questions were asked of claimants interviewed as to the number 
of persons dependent upon them. A distinction was made between 
adults and children, also between those dependants covered by depen- 
dants’ benefit under the Unemployment Insurance Acts and those not so 
covered. The records of persons dependent on claimants, whether 
covered by dependants’ benefit or not, show that of the male claimants 
interviewed 44.7 per cent. were stated to have no one dependent on 
them and 55.3 per cent. to have dependants, either adults or children 
or both. The average number of dependants per male claimant with 
dependants was 2.6. Of the female claimants interviewed 89.4 per 
cent. were stated to have no one dependent on them, and 10.6 per cent. 
to have dependants; here the average number of dependants was 
1.5 per claimant. 

The close uniformity of the results yielded by the two enquiries 
made at twelve months’ interval provides the strongest justification 
cf the statistical method followed and shows the representative 
chara ter of the samples taken. 


GENERAL EFFECTS OF THE SYSTEM 


Shortly after the issue of this official report the results of a private 
investigation into the working of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
were also published1. The authors of The Third Winter of Unemploy- 
ment, previously noted in the Review?, ‘this year set on foot an enquiry 
in eight areas with the object of (1) ascertaining the effects of the 
unemployment insurance scheme on the persons involved in it; (2) 
studying the machinery of the scheme itself. 

The areas investigated were very varied in character : Shoreditch, 





1 Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain : A Critical Examination, by the 
authors of The Third Winter of Unemployment and Is Unemployment Incvitable ? 
London, MacMillan, 1925. 68 pp. Is. 

* International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 6, June 1923, p. 902. 
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a working-class district of London ; Glasgow and the Tyneside, ship- 
building and engineering districts heavily hit by the depression ; Bolton, 
a cotton town; Leeds, Birmingham, Cardiff, and Reading, industrial 
towns of very different types. The results of the enquiry, as the authors 
state, did not afford a sufficient basis for sweeping conclusions, but 
the reports from the different areas reveal a certain similarity of ex- 
perience, though each has its special problems. 

Local investigators were asked first to ascertain if the system of 
unemployment insurance had diminished the normal incentives to 
find work. The general conclusion is that, in spite of vague allega- 
tions to the contrary, the vast majority of claimants to benefit prefer 
work and wages to idleness and the “dole ”, though there is of course 
the small residue of loafers, as there always was before the introduction 
of any insurance scheme. The worker’s willingness to change his locality 
or occupation in order to secure employment was found to be affected 
less by questions of benefit (which may be made dependent on such 
willingness) than by such difficulties as housing, loss of trade skill, etc. 
There is, however, some migration from place to place — and even 
more emigration abroad — while it was frequently found that many 
highly skilled workers are accepting labouring and similar unskilled 
jobs rather than remain on benefit. 

The effect of the system on casual labour was also investigated, but 
the evidence was conflicting. Sometimes it appeared that workers 
would refuse a few days’ work in order to avoid losing benefit, but more 
frequently they were anxious to get work of any kind in an insured 
trade in order to increase the number of their contributions and thereby 
their subsequent claim to benefit. It was found that as a rule the 
prospect of unemployment benefit in no way slackened the worker’s 
desire to retain his job, except perhaps in the case of youths earning 
low wages who would be entitled to the higher adult rate of benefit. 

The second main object of the enquiry was to survey the general 
working of the insurance system. It is stated that as a whole the employ- 
ment exchanges and committees do their work efficiently enough to 
check any possibility of substantial or widespread abuse, but certain 
weaknesses in the insurance scheme itself are indicated. 

The first problem mentioned is that of youths from 18 to the early 
twenties. There seems to be a tendency among employers to engage 
juvenile workers (from 14 to 17) and when they reach the age for adult 
wages to discharge them and engage new juvenile workers, at the lower 
rate. At the age of 18, too, the young worker becomes entitled to the 
adult rate of unemployment benefit, which may be higher than the 
wages he could earn. It is suggested that the rate of benefit for young 
persons should be graded upwards from the ages of 14 to 18, instead 
of jumping, as it now does, at 18 from 7s. 6d. to 18s. a week. 

Married women claiming benefit present another problem. Having 
been insured and having paid contributions they are to that extent 
entitled to benefit. But it is very difficult to ascertain whether they 
really need paid employment and therefore, failing work, unemploy- 
ment benefit. 

Elderly and infirm persons are in a specially difficult position. 
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Their chances of employment, especially in times of depression, arealways 
very slight, and their claim to extended benefit under the existing 
scheme can hardly be substantiated, though their willingness to work 
can rarely be disputed. 

Stress is laid in the report on the distinction between insurance 
benefit and poor law relief — a distinction too often overlooked. It is 
urged that it should be further emphasised in administration, but that 
at the same time the two systems should be more fully co-ordinated 
in order to prevent unnecessary hardship or overlapping. 


Factory Inspection in Great Britain in 1924' 


British trade conditions in 1924 are described by the Chief Inspector 
as being bad on the whole, though some industries were prosperous and 
others were at least somewhat better than in 1923. The textile trades 
(except fine cotton spinning) and the iron and steel trades (except the 
South Wales tinplate trade) were very much depressed, but certain 
branches of engineering (especially those connected with electricity), 
the building and furnishing trades, and fish curing were decidedly busy. 
The generation and use of electricity continued to increase, and there 
were important developments in the chemical, paper, rubber, and other 
industries (pp. 3-7). 

As in the previous year, the authorised staff of inspectors and assis- 
tants numbered 205 (p. 149), but at the end of the year five of these 
posts were vacant, making the total staff less by three than in 1923 
(p. 7). No new legislation affecting the work of the inspectorate was 
passed during the year, except an Order? making certain additions to 
the list of notifiable occupational diseases, which did not come into 
operation until 1 February 1925. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1923°, however, came into operation at the beginning of the year, intro- 
ducing new rules concerning accident notices and registers, and extending 
the requirement of provision for first aid to many additional establish- 
ments (p. 7). 


STATISTICS 


The decline in the number of small workshops, especially dress- 
making and millinery establishments, and the transference of under- 
takings from the workshop to the factory class on the introduction of 





? Great Brirars, Home Orrice: Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops for the Year 1924. Cmd. 2437. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1925. 145 pp. 2s. 6d. 

* Statutory Rules and Orders, 1924, No. 1505, dated 31 December, 1924. 
Reprinted in INTERNATIONAL LaBouR Orrice : Legislative Series, 1924, G.B. 9. 


* Legislative Series, 1923, G.B. 2. 
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electrical power continued during 1924, when for the first time factories 
were found to be more numerous than workshops. The number of fac- 
tories on the register was 142,494 (139,920)', and that of workshops 
133,729 (140,850) (p. 7). These totals are analysed by inspection districts, 
the establishments under special regulations being shown separately 
(pp. 127-128). There were 136,485 (131,910) works or departments 
covered by special regulations ; 82,659 (78,985) of these were under the 
Electricity Regulations, while the next largest total, 27,436 (26,045), 
was that for woodworking machinery (p. 136). 

The inspectors paid 319,552 (325,146) visits to workplaces covered 
by the Factory Acts, and 23,397 (22,041) to other workplaces (p. 145). 
Complaints were received on 2,541 (2,120) occasions, relating to 3,148 
(2,550) cases ; 1,578 (1,271) of these were verified. About one-third of 
the total number of cases related to sanitation, and over one-fourth to 
hours of work and illegal employment (p. 129). Occupiers received 
213,970 (170,140) notices relating to contraventions of the Acts. Two- 
sevenths were in respect of safety and two-fifths related to the use of 
forms, registers, etc. (p. 129). Notices were sent to district councils 
concerning matters within their competence in respect of 16,783 (17,364) 
establishments ; 9,183 (9,551) of these notices gave information of the 
occupation of workshops, and the largest group among the remainder 
dealt with sanitary conveniences — 2,087 (2,586) notices for factories 
and 1,058 (922) for workshops (p. 130). Prosecutions were instituted 
in 1,456 (1,243) cases, and 1,351 (1,136) convictions were obtained, the 


average net penalty being higher than in 1923 — £2 Os. 1d. (£1 17s. 5d.) 
for all convictions together, and £5 14s. 3d. (£3 14s. 9d.) for cases under 
the special regulations for dangerous trades. As in the two previous 
years, nearly half the prosecutions related to the employment of young 
persons (pp. 132-135). 


Hours oF Work 


As in the previous year, normal hours of work in many trades were 
well within the legal limits, amounting to 47-48 hours a week (p. 54). 
Even in workplaces attached to religious and charitable institutions the 
hours of work were much lower than formerly, while in these institutions 
there was a great improvement in the provision of instruction and recrea- 
tion for the inmates during their leisure hours. The South of England 
alone was found to be an exception to this, it being still an article of 
faith with committees in this part of the country that toil is the sole 
preventive of ill-doing (pp. 63-64). 

Owing to the wide margin between the customary hours of work 
and the statutory maximum, it was usually possible to arrange for any 
overtime that might be necessary without either applying for permits 
or indulging in illegal employment. Nevertheless there were certain 
very bad cases of excessive hours of work —e.g. in a dressmaking estab- 
lishment, where several women were employed from 9 a.m. to mid- 





1 The figures in brackets are those for 1923. For a summary of the 1923 report 
see International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 4, Oct. 1924, pp. 665-674. 
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night on six days a week for a fortnight (with Sunday work at home in 
addition), and discharged as soon as sufficient stock had been accumu- 
lated. In other cases women were employed even longer hours, though 
not for so long at a time. As in 1923, cases of illegal employment on 
Sundays were particularly noticed among photographers, florists, Court 
dressmakers, and motor body builders, and in the film industry (pp. 54- 
55). 

The report contains a general review of the operation of the two- 
shift system in 1921-1924 (pp. 49-54). This period is not regarded by the 
inspectorate as affording a satisfactory opportunity of testing the sys- 
tem, owing to the general and persistent depression of trade, which has 
limited the possible demand for two-shift Orders. In all 425 Orders 
were issued to authorise the working of two shifts in particular establish- 
ments, but it is estimated that not more than one-third of them were 
in use in 1924, while some were never used at any time. Orders were 
commonly used to meet temporary emergencies or seasonal demands, 
though they were found useful in the normal working of the hosiery, 
sugar, glass, and paper industries, among others. All necessary condi- 
tions for the welfare of the workers concerned were prescribed in each 
Order — special arrangements for transport, meals, hours of departure 
for various groups, etc. (pp. 50-52). 

The opinion of the workers on the system was found to vary from one 
establishment to another, but on the whole those liked it best who lived 
near the works and were previously accustomed to the organisation 
of home life involved in a shift system. Extra pay sometimes made this 
scheme popular, or at worst the fear of unemployment or 12-hour shifts 
as an alternative rendered it tolerable. Employers in general found the 
system useful in emergencies, but less desirable for normal working, 
owing to the extra supervision necessitated by it (managers and foremen 
generally complained of the strain involved). In some cases they stated 
that the second shift (especially boys) was apt to be tired when it came 
to work, while the education of young persons could not be fitted into 
the unusual and variable hours (pp. 53-54). 


ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY QUESTIONS 


The statistics of non-fatal accidents for 1924 are not comparable 
with those for previous years, owing to the change in the basis of report- 
ability introduced by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 (three 
day’s absence for any accident being substituted for one day’s absence 
in case of a machine accident and seven days in any other case). The 
efforts made to ensure general knowledge of the new provisions helped 
to increase the regularity of reporting in general ; while part of the 
increase in the total number of accidents is attributable to increased 
prosperity in the trades normally giving rise to numerous accidents 
(p. 11). 

The total number of accidents reported during the year was 169,723, 
as against 125,551 on the old basis in 1923 ; this total included 956 (867) 
fatal accidents. These totals are, as usual, fully analysed to show their 
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distribution by industry, age, sex, and cause (pp. 138-143) In fifteen 
out of every seventeen cases the victims were men and boys, among 
whom also nearly all the fatal accidents occurred (p. 139). As in previous 
years, the metal conversion industries, including rolling mills and tube- 
making, gave rise to the largest group of accidents — 22,102, of which 
97 (90) were fatal. Textiles came second, with 14,838 accidents and 49 
(60) deaths, and shipbuilding third, with 14,427 casualties and 103 deaths 
(pp. 138-139). The largest group of deaths — 104 — occurred in the 
building industry ; both here and in shipbuilding most of the fatal 
accidents were caused by the falling of workers from a height or their 
being struck by falling objects (p. 13). Four-ninths of all the deaths 
and more than one-fourth of all the accidents reported were due to 
these two causes. In connection with the increase in the number of 
deaths caused by transmission machinery — 58 as against 49 in 1923 — 
it is noted that the industrial population in general fails to realise the 
danger of smooth revolving shafting unless convinced by seeing an 
accident caused by it (p. 14). 

Certain groups of accidents — those caused by prime movers (pp. 15- 
16), wire ropes (pp. 16-18), cranes and hoists (pp. 18-19, 144), and cotton 
machinery (pp. 18-19) — are selected for special analysis. Nine deaths 
and 193 other accidents were due to prime movers ; and it is noted that 
at least 35 of these accidents could have been prevented by the provision 
and maintenance of adequate fencing (p. 15). Seventy failures of wire 
ropes were reported during 1924, as against 73 in the previous year : 
19 (23) of these failures caused no personal injuries, but the remainder 
caused 3 (11) deaths and 60 (50) other injuries. Several of these acci- 
dents, it is stated, could have been prevented if the ropes had been 
carefully examined periodically ; while in a good many cases the relation 
between the size of the pulley and that of the rope was such that the rope 
was liable to wear out quickly through excessive bending (p. 17). 

Cranes produced a particularly large number of accidents — 3,093. 
including 76 deaths. Here also the necessity for periodical examination 
by a competent person is emphasised (p. 19). Hoists caused 460 (432) 
accidents, including 31 (34) fatalities ; only 44 of these (2 fatal) were 
injuries to women or girls. As in 1923, the largest single group was that 
for crushing between the ascending cage and the top of the doorway 
or floor of the room — 91 (81) cases — and there were 53 (37) similar 
accidents with a descending cage (p. 144). Presumably the increased 
number of accidents is attributable merely to the change in the basis 
of statistics, for “ inspectors are almost unanimous in reporting distinct 
progress throughout the entire country in the protection of hoists... . 
The standard of safety is distinctly advancing ” (p. 19). Progress was 
also observed in connection with woodworking machinery, the Regu- 
lations! for which came into operation on 1 January 1923. Square cutter 
blocks were found in 1924 to have been replaced by circular ones almost 
everywhere. The most backward establishments were those of small 
firewood cutters (p. 42). 





? Legislative Series, 1922, G.B. 2 (C). 
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As regards cotton machinery, a comparison is made between 1913 
(the year of the conclusion of the Cotton Spinning and Cotton Weaving 
Agreements respecting safety) and 1924. The total number of machinery 
accidents in the latter year was 2,641, compared with 4,592 in 1913 ; 
but in 1924 the industry was depressed, though less so than in 1923. 
Nearly half the accidents in 1924 could not be attributed to lack of 
recognised fencing. There were substantial reductions in certain groups 
of accidents — those due to lap rollers and to beaters and cylinders, for 
instance. Accidents due to the tin rollers of ring frames are said virtually 
to have disappeared, while those with speed frames have been reduced 
by one-half, and more than 50 per cent. of those occurring in 1924 took 
place during cleaning while the machine was in motion (pp. 19-20). 
The cotton machinery in the Palace of Industry at the Wembley Exhib- 
ition was found to be very well fenced in general, though the standard 
of fencing for other machinery (mostly in the Palace of Engineering) 
was often very low (pp. 100-101). 

The need for encouraging safe methods of work and avoidance of 
unnecessary risks, and more particularly the education in safe working 
of young persons and others new to the industry, is again emphasised. 
It is noted that special recommendations concerning this were made by 
the Committee on accidents in the shipbuilding and ship-repairing indus- 
try, which proposed the setting up of a “ Safety First ” organisation 
in each yard. Statistics are given to show the reduction in frequency 
and severity of accidents in Admiralty and other establishments as a 
result of “ Safety First ” work (pp. 23-25). 

Progress was made during the year under report with drafting 
schemes for the standardisation of fencing and other safety measures in 
various industries. Revised Regulations for work in docks were prepared 
and issued early in 1925'. The Scottish Association of Master Bakers 
continued to study brakes and dough mixers, while the Indiarubber 
Manufacturers’ Association considered horizontal rolls, and the Abrasive 
Industries Association was at work upon a draft code of regulations 
for grinding machines. In connection with this last item it is noted 
that abrasive wheels are tending to replace natural grindstones, which 
are more liable to burst and also to give rise to silicosis (pp. 23-28). 

The use of electricity continued to increase during the year under 
report, and there was in consequence a further increase in the number 
of transforming and distributing sub-stations. Some of the new stations 
were well planned, but others were entrusted to inexpert contractors, 
who made mistakes in construction involving grave risks to the operators. 
It was also found in various factories that the electrical installation 
was carried out by contractors ignorant of the Regulations®, and their 
errors gave rise to danger (pp. 90-91). There were 433 (361) electrical 
accidents reported during the year, involving 27 (21) deaths. The basis 
of reportability having been changed from one to three days’ absence, 
a reduction in the number of non-fatal accidents might have been ex- 





’ Legislative Series, 1925, G.B. 1. 
* Statutory Rules and Orders, 1908, No. 1312 ; reprinted in Bulletin of the Jn- 
ternational Labour Office (Basle), Vol. V, 1910, p. 14. 
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pected ; on the other hand, specia! attention was paid to reporting in con- 
sequence of the coming into operation of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1923. The Electrical Inspector remarks that shock accidents may 
be fatal or merely trivial according to such chance circumstances as 
the path of the current through the body or the prompt rendering of 
first aid. Nearly one-fourth of the accidents were due to work on live 
switchboards or other live parts, generally undertaken deliberately. 
One-sixth occurred in the use of portable apparatus, often being due to 
a poor or worn-out flexible. while unearthed metal lampholders again 
gave rise to casualties. As in 1923, most of the fatal accidents 
occurred on alternating current systems of low or medium pressure 
(pp. 92-95). . 

The Celluloid Regulations! were generally well complied with, though 
recklessness or ignorance of danger was encountered in a few cases, and 
it was difficult to ensure the observance of all the prescribed precautions 
where celluloid was used only at intervals or in small quantities for the 
making of accessories. The storage by photographers of negatives on 
celluloid film continued to give rise to difficulties, as the premises of 
photographers were usually ill-adapted for the safe keeping of so much 
inflammable material. Special enquiries into fires due to celluloid 
showed that firms were ready to comply with the structural requirements 
of the Regulations, but that the supervision necessary to ensure safety 
was often lacking. Even in the Sheffield district, where there was in 
general willing co-operation with the authorities, this supervision was 
sometimes neglected (pp. 30-33). 

Special reports were made by the Engineering Inspector on various 
explosions which occurred during the year. Nine of these explosions were 
due to the ignition of dust clouds, mostly in grinding apparatus, and 
several to the use of acetylene and oxy-acetylene plants. In connection 
both with these and with drying cylinders in the cotton industry, the 
importance of having safety valves of suitable design and adequate 
size was noticed (pp. 21-23). 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


Much of the time of the medical inspectors was occupied during the 
early part of 1924 with enforcing the requirement under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act for the provision of first-aid boxes or an ambulance 
room. Nevertheless, various special enquiries were made (p. 65), while 
existing or draft codes of regulations for dangerous trades were considered 
or revised. In particular, the revision of the Regulations for the manu- 
facture of electric accumulators was completed ; the Regulations were 
issued early in 1925*, superseding those of 1904, and bringing within 
their scope the premises where iepairs are carried on (pp. 28, 38-39). 
Progress was made with the draft Regulations for the grinding of metals 
{including cutlery and edge tools). It was observed that changes in 





' Legislative Series, 1921 (Part II), G.B. 5. 
* Statutory Rules and Orders, 1925, No. 28 ; Legislative Series, 1925, G.B. 2. 
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processes had considerably reduced the number of establishments 
covered by the Regulations for file-cutting by hand and bronzing with 
dry metallic powder! (pp. 28-29). 

There were 711 (510) reported cases of occupational poisoning during 
the year, including 61 (36) deaths. Lead poisoning accounted for 486 
(327) cases and 32 (25) deaths, in addition to 88 (70) cases of poisoning 
and 10 (24) deaths among house-painters and plumbers not covered by 
the Acts (p. 137). There was a continued increase in lead poisoning in 
the manufacture of electric accumulators, owing to prosperity in the 
trades concerned (p. 69). In shipbreaking there was a very considerable 
increase in the number of lead cases, and a special investigation was 
made, resulting in the conclusion that ordinary respirators are not effi- 
cient protectors, and that the only way of avoiding the fumes is to work 
to windward of the acetylene flame or to wear a breathing apparatus 
fed with pure air from a distance (pp. 67-68). 

No cases of phosphorus poisoning were reported, for the fourth year 
in succession ; but after two blank years there were six cases of arsenical 
poisoning (one fatal), together with three cases of poisoning by arseniu- 
retted hydrogen (toxic jaundice). The latter group was due, like two 
of the cases in 1923, to the contact of arseniferous clinker with water. 
The former group occurred in connection with the manufacture of sheep- 
dip (p. 71). 

The marked increase in the figures for epitheliomatous ulceration 
in 1924 is due to the definite recognition (in pursuance of judicial deci- 
sions respecting compensation) of scrotal epithelioma in mule spinners 
as an effect of lubricating oil. In the year under report 123 (58) cases 
of this disease, including 24 (4) fatal cases, were recorded ; 90 (18 fatal) 
were due to contact with oil, and 28 (one fatal) to pitch. Special leaflets 
indicating the necessary precautions were prepared for mule spinners, 
and later for pitch and tar workers, while several firms instituted 
periodical medical examinations (pp. 72-74). 

Particular attention was paid to dermatitis, owing to the increased 
number of outbreaks observed. As in 1923, the largest group of cases 
was found among persons handling dyestuffs and intermediates — 55 
(24) cases — while 53 (15) cases occurred among persons handling alkalis, 
caustics, and acids. Oil caused 27 and turpentine 15 cases. It is stated 
that very careful daily inspection of the workers’ hands is essential 
to the reduction of the number of cases of dermatitis, and that it is 
particularly important to provide good washing facilities where staining 
substances are handled, in order to minimise the use by workers of soda 
and spirit (possible sources of injury in themselves) to remove stains 
(pp. 74-76). 

The work of the Wool Disinfecting Station at Liverpool is said to 
have prevented the occurrence of any cases of anthrax from East Indian 
goat hair or Egyptian wool (p 71). Forty-three (46) cases, including 4 
(5) deaths, were reported during the year ; 16 (22) of these cases and 2 
(1) of the deaths were due to hides and skins (p. 137). A special report 





* Statutory Rules and Orders, 1903, No. 507; 1912, No. 361 (Bulletin of the 
International Labour office (Basle), Vol. VII, 1912, p. 321). 
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is presented on the history of the Station from its beginning ; in this 
it is stated that, in spite of the difficulties to be contended with (especially 
the shortage of materials to keep the plant busy, owing to trade depres- 
sion), the working expenses, other than rates and capital charges, have 
latterly been more than covered (pp. 110-126). Experiments in the 
disinfection of hides are being made by a firm which in 1923 had an 
infected consignment giving rise to six cases of anthrax. The first 
attempt at disinfection in bulk (based on preliminary experiments in a 
method somewhat similar to that described in a recent publication of 
the International Labour Office") resulted in the spoiling of the hides ; but 
further experiments are being made in the same direction (p. 72). 

There were 216 (284) cases of affections due to fumes and gases, includ- 
ing 19 (17) fatalities. Carbon monoxide caused 107 (134) cases and 10 
(7) deaths, but there was a marked reduction in cases due to benzol, 
naphtha, and anilin— from 55 cases, including three deaths, to 26 non- 
fatal cases (pp. 76-78). An examination of 22 spinners of artificial silk 
left no doubt of the irritating effect on the eyes of even very small quan- 
tities of the sulphuretted hydrogen emanating from the silk (p. 77). 

The investigation of dusty trades, begun in 1922, was continued, 
china biscuit placing (the placing of unfired china articles in saggers 
and embedding them in powdered flint) being studied during 1924 
(pp. 79-80). Here various recommendations are made as to the strength 
and direction of general ventilation and local exhausts. The East 
Lancashire Division furnished a special report on dust in cotton cardrooms 
(pp. 45-47). Local exhausts had been required for flat cards in the 
stripping process since 1908 ; the apparatus becoming inefficient in some 
cases through long use, instructions were issued for a general revision 
towards the end of 1923, and conditions were in consequence improved 
wherever defects werefound. The fluffy dust from other cardroom pro- 
cesses was more difficult to deal with ; so far no satisfactory method of 
dealing with it by ventilators or exhausts has been devised. Moreover, 
the use of a special vacuum cleaner to gather it up, instead of brooms 
and dustpans, gave rise to objections, since the cleaner took up silicious 
dust together with the fluff, thus depreciating the market value of the 
latter. Humidification improved the atmosphere in at least one case 
where tried, but there was general fear of its rusting the steel wires of 
the flats. 

Another special report dealt with dust arising in the processes of 
discharging and handling grain cargoes (pp. 103-109). It was found that 
pneumatic elevators gave rise to less dust in the hold than bucket eleva- 
tors, as well as requiring fewer men there. The necessity of suitable 
exhausts for conveyor tunnels, even if only two or three men work in 
them, is emphasised ; and the use of respirators is advised where pneumatic 
elevators are not available, together with screens and or exhausts at all 
points where dust is liable to be raised and to reach the workers. 

As in 1923, the Chemical Works Regulations® were generally satis- 





* Anthrax in the Tannery Industry, by Dr. H. Leymann (Appendix 1). Studies 
and Reports, Series F, No. 7. 1923. 30 pp. Is. 
* Legislative Series, 1922, G.B. 2 (B). 
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factorily observed, and very few accidents indeed could be attributed 
to any breach of them (p. 33). Special attention was paid to the pro- 
vision of breathing apparatus, and on a plant engaged in the manufacture 
of certain benzene derivatives it was found that respirators containing 
a sodium-alumino-silicate product as an absorber of fumes proved ex- 
tremely satisfactory — in fact, the men soon refused to work without them, 
though usually respirators are found to be more or less inconvenient and 
disagreeable (p. 35). In tar distilleries it was found that there was a 
tendency to rely on the sense of smell in ascertaining whether stills can 
safely be entered, a foreman usually going in without a respirator to 
see if others can safely do so (pp. 36-37). The Indiarubber Regulations ' 
were duly complied with ; it was observed that the demand for plastic 
mixtures of litharge and rubber had considerably increased, so that only 
the few manufacturers of these mixtures and not the many users had to 
take the precautions prescribed for the handling of dry lead compounds. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


In the course of the year the certifying surgeons examined 364,297 
(300,814) young persons for admission to employment, including 1,155 
(1,331) boys under sixteen for employment at night. They rejected 
10,410 (9,940)) of them (about two-thirds were girls); 6,491 (5,889) 
of these rejections were exclusively for medical reasons. In addition, 
certificates were granted subject to the fulfilment of specified conditions 
in 10,320 (8,530) cases, mostly on medical grounds. Pediculosis account- 
ed for more than half the rejections, and diseases of the eyes and eyelids 
for nearly one-third of the conditional certificates (pp £2. 130). In the 
dangerous trades men were compulsorily examined in 225,532 (197,840) 
cases and women in 44,898 (38,902) cases ; only 199 (96) persons were 
rejected on first examination. In addition, voluntary examination 
was undergone on 9,378 (6,989) occasions by men and on 4,459 (3,767) 
occasions by women (p. 131). 


GENERAL HYGIENE 


Ventilation, cleanliness, and general sanitation gave rise to but few 
criticisms, though sanitary conveniences in parts of the North Midlands 
were still unsatisfactory, and in several cases had no ventilating space 
between them and the workrooms. For the existence of such a state 
of affairs in recently erected factories, it is observed, the local authorities 
responsible for approving plans are to blame (pp. 44-45). There were 
few cases of unduly low but several of excessively high temperatures, 
the latter occurring more particularly in the sugar-refining industry. 
Instances of work in unreasonably low temperatures were relatively 
frequent in the sack-repairing and fruit-packing industries, which were 
often found to be carried on in warehouses not originally intended for 





» Ibid., G.B. 2 (A). 
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manufacturing purposes and not fitted with heating apparatus (which 
would entail a higher fire insurance premium) (pp. 43-44). 

Lighting received special attention, in view of the recommendations 
of the Departmental Committee on Lighting in Factories and Workshops, 
which reported two years earlier. Conferences were held with employers 
and workers in various industries, with a view to establishing lighting 
standards for their guidance. Numerous photometric investigations 
were made ; it was found that workers generally appreciated a bright 
light so long as the eyes were protected against glare, but that in many 
cases insufficient care was exercised in respect of the shading and diffusion 
of light. Poor lighting was often found to be due to neglect of the upkeep 
of fittings or to bad placing of lights (pp. 47-49). 

The Welfare Orders? were well observed on the whole, the principal 
difficulties in their enforcement occurring in the glass industry and chrome 
dye works. Good results on the whole were obtained in the Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft herring-curing industry (pp. 56-57). Voluntary welfare 
work continued to make progress in spite of the trade depression. 
and it was found that special attention was often given to the younger 
workers, who appeared to appreciate the provision made for them. 
Recreational activities and the provision of canteens and of medical 
care were common features of large schemes. One employer in South 
London not only paid full wages during illness, but added an allowance 
on account of the extra home expense involved, and found that the 
privilege was not abused. 

In view of the requirements of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1923, special attention was paid to first aid. It is remarked that “ sel- 
dom, if ever, in the history of industrial legislation has a new requirement 
for the benefit of the workers been so readily accepted ”. Indeed, many 
occupiers not bound to provide first aid boxes proceeded to instal them. 
Progress was made in the realisation by employers and workers of the 
need for treating slight injuries promptly, though some workers were 
still found unwilling to trouble about slight scratches and cuts (such as 
might lead to sepsis if neglected). The frequency of septic cases was 
in general very much reduced( pp. 83-94). The need for training a 
larger number of persons to take charge of ambulance and first aid 
work is emphasised as a result of the special inspections made during 
the year. Some particularly good works ambulance corps and staffs 
of trained helpers are noted, but it is observed with regret that workers 
are at times unwilling to avail themselves of first-aid instruction, even 
when given free of charge (pp. 85-87). 

It was found in some cases that the first-aid boxes were inconveni- 
ently small and awkward to use, that dressings were allowed to become 
exhausted, or that ordinary loose materials were substituted for sterilised 
dressings, especially where untrained workers were in charge. On the 
other hand, in various large establishments a good plan was adopted : 
that of placing at many points the equipment necessary for first treatment 
of the injuries commonest in the trade, in order to save journeys to the 





' Legislative Series, 1921 (Part II), G.B. 3. 
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central stock (pp. 87-88.) In many cases good ambulance rooms were 
provided ; exemption from the requirement to provide first-aid boxes 
was granted in 336 cases on account of the existence of such rooms and 
satisfactory guarantees for their use. As a rule these rooms were in 
charge of really well-qualified persons, and supervision by a medical 
officer on one or two days a week was frequent, though only a few 
large firms had a full-time medical officer (pp. 88-89). 









Industrial Inspection in Belgium in 1923' 







As usual, the reports from the seven inspection districts of Belgium 
are presented independently, without either a general summary or 

national statistical tables, though there is a short index of subjects 
(pp. 254-256). The reports are not strictly parallel throughout ; that \ 
for the Ghent district consists merely of a series of tables without 
explanatory notes, and accident statistics are not given for either the 

Ghent or the Hainaut district, nor except as regards fatal accidents) 

are they classified by industries in any except the Brussels and the 

Antwerp and Limburg districts. 

The district staff in 1923 consisted of 59 (59)? peisons —- 26 (27) 
inspectors (including two women) ; 32 (31) labour supervisors, including i 
5 (6) women ; and one engineering delegate : while at the central office 
there were three inspectors (including the Inspector-in-chief) and one 
labour supervisor (pp. 249-252). Ordinary visits of inspection were f 
paid to industrial establishments on 33,878 (38,625) occasions during 7 
the year ; and in addition many special visits were paid for the investi- 
gation of particular points and for supervision of the observance of the 
Sunday Rest Act* in commercial establishments. In the Brussels 
district the number of such special visits was three and a half times that 
of the ordinary visits, and was stated to be increasing steadily year by 
year (p. 6). Statistics of employment were collected from 23,366 (30,101) 4 
of the establishments visited, covering 506,817 (533,520) workers. 

As in 1922, the law relating to the employment of women and chil- 
dren‘ was on the whole quite well observed, especially in respect of the 
employment of children under fourteen years of age. Only 69 prosecu- ; 
tions are recorded under these legal provisions. No statement is made 
as to child labour in Brabant, but in the other districts only 45 children 
under the Jegal are were found in the establishments for which statistical : 
returns were made. The Antwerp inspectors encountered some diffi- 

































? BeLGium. MINISTERE DE L'INDUSTRIE ET DU TRAVAIL : Inspection du travail 
et des dtablissements dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. Rapports annuels de 
Pinspection du travail, 24° année (1923). Brussels, Lebégue et Dewit, 1924. 256 pp. 

* The figures in brackets are those for 1922. For summary of the 1922 report 
ef. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 148-151. 

* Act of 17 July 1905. 

* Act of 26 May 1914, amended 15 September 1919, and 14 June 1921. InrEr- 
NATIONAL Lasour Orrick : Legislative Series, 1919, Bel. 2, 4, and 1921, Bel. 1. 
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culties in this respect in brickfields, where it was said to be difficult 
to get enough brick-carriers over fourteen (p. 44). The proportions be- 
tween boys, girls, men and women in the establishments observed were 
nearly the same as in 1922 ; as in that year, there was a slight increase 
in the percentage of girls between 16 and 21, and a greater reduction 
in the percentage of adult women. 

The EKight-Hour Day Act! was generally observed in the larger estab- 
lishments, but it was found in the Antwerp district that small employers 
frequently contravened it for short periods, usually with the approval 
of the workers (pp. 51-52). Of the 489 prosecutions recorded during 
the year, 199 were instituted under this Act : but the Namur inspectors 
state that in the Namur judicial district the court merely dismisses all! 
such cases (p. 162). Very many complaints of non-observance of the 
Act were addressed to the inspectorate, but most of them were found to 
be based upon ignorance or misunderstanding of the various statutory 
exceptions (pp, 52, 92). Some of the inspectors comment on the 
extremely complicated nature of the provisions for exemptions and 
relaxations in special trades, as prescribed by Royal Orders ? (pp. 52-54, 
93-111). In the Antwerp district it was found that a good deal of 
work was done by workers at home on their own account after the legal 
day had been spent in employment, especially in the diamond and cabi- 
net-making trades, while some workers had two separate employments 
(p. 52). 

Illegal employment at night in bakeries was frequcnt in the Antwerp 
district, especially in large establishments using machinery (p. 55) ; 
while in the Liége district the journeymen bakers objected strongly 
to the legal provision excluding overnight work but allowing day work 
as early as 4 a.m., which involved coming to work at an hour when trans- 
port facilities were not available (p. 209). The transport question also 
caused difficulties in the Antwerp district, as in some cases the enforce- 
ment of the midday break of one hour for women and young persons 
caused them, if they worked the full eight hours, to miss the only train 
available for some hours (p. 44). The Liége inspectorate recommends 
that the extreme daily limits of working hours be fixed at 6 a.m. and 
11 p.m. for the wool combing and carding industry, where two shifts 
are worked, in order to secure the full advantage of such means of trans- 
port as are available (pp. 176-180). 

The Sunday Rest Act continued to be satisfactorily observed in most 
districts. In the Brussels area, in particular, the very conspicuous 
decline in the number of prosecutions during 1922 and 1923 is due almost 
entirely to the reduction in prosecutions for Sunday work (p. 11). The 
Liége inspectorate, however, found that there were very many persons 
working on Sundays who were alleged to be managers, as in Brussels 
down to 1921 (p. 214). 

The inspectors in the Bruges district state that much work is needed 
in respect of hygiene and safety, and that pressure of other administrative 
tasks prevents theirgiving these matters sufficient attention (pp. 111-112). 





1 Legislative Series, 1921, Bel. 1. 
2 Idem, 1922, Beil. 1, 1923. Bel. 2 
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In the Hainaut district, it is observed, ventilation (both natural and ex- 
haust) is often particularly unsatisfactory (p. 139); but in the Liége 
district the installations of efficient exhausts for fumes is noted, and it 
is stated that new establishments and extensions are much better 
planned and equipped than the old (pp. 219-220). 

Accident. statistics are not given in the same form by all districts 
The total number of fatal accidents is available for all areas except 
Ghent, but Hainaut adds no other particulars than the cases necessi- 
tating an inquiry. The Liége inspector notes that reporting of accidents 
in his districts is still imperfect, some employers sending in no notice 
for any case of absence less than a week, and others notifying even the 
most trifling injuries (p. 224). For the five districts giving particulars, 
the total number of accidents reported was 46,357 ; of these, 25,729 
entailed more than a week’s absence from work (about the same propor- 
tion as in 1922). The fatal accidents — for all districts except Ghent —- 
amounted to 211 (233). The Antwerp inspector desiderates the provision 
of machines by their manufacturers with suitable guards, preferably 
automatic. He also notes the difficulty of inducing women workers to 
wear caps covering the hair properly, even the occurrence of an accident 
having no lasting effect upon their habits in this respect (pp. 46-47). 
The Namur inspector records frequent instances of the removal of guards 
by workers (p. 159), but in Hainaut many cases of unfenced or ill-guarded 
dangerous parts were observed (p 140). 

Rules of employment were found to be out of date in many establish- 
ments, and failure to affix legible copies of them was frequent (pp. 45, 
1, 137, 158). The provisions respecting the payment of wages and the 
measurement of work were generally well observed. but three prosecu- 
tions were instituted in the Antwerp district for payment of wages in 
public houses (p. 45). 

As usual, much time was spent in reporting on applications for per- 
mission to engage in dangerous, unhealthy, or noxious trades. Such 
applications were dealt with in 4,248 cases during the year. Contra- 
ventions of the law in connection with the carrying on of these trades 
gave rise to the second largest group of prosecutions. In connection 
with its supervision of noxious trades the Liége inspectorate paid special 
attention to factory effluents (pp. 238-241). Numerous vessels intended 
to hold gases under pressure were tested during the year. The Antwerp 
inspectorate anticipates demands in the near future for the testing of 
some 60,000 vessels for two new factories, and recommends that the work 
of testing (which produces some revenue for the government) be per- 
formed by a special staff {p. 51). Both in Hainaut and in Liége the in- 
spectorate did alsoa certain amount of conciliation work (pp. 150, 
242.247). 
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Inspection of Mines in India in 1923’ 


The annual report on mining inspection in India covers only mines 
not less than 20 feet deep situated in British India. For inspection pur- 
poses the country is divided into two “ circles”’, one containing five and 
the other seven provincial groups of mines (p. 102). The staff in charge 
of these circles consisted in 1923 of a chief inspector, two inspectors, four 
junior inspectors (a fifth was appointed on 31 December), and one elec- 
trical inspector (p. 27). There were 1,543 mines in operation during the 
year, compared with 1,618 in 1922; two-thirds of these mines were 
worked without the use of mechanical power. Visits of inspection were 
paid on 1,680 (1,769)? occasions to 903 (877) of these mines (pp. 29-41). 

The daily average number of persons employed was 234,864 (228,511), 
about one-third of these being employed at the surface. There was no 
serious or general disturbance of working conditions in 1923, though in 
certain districts the good crops consequent upon a favourable monsoon 
had their usual effect of attracting labour from the mines to agriculture 
(p. 2). In Burma, it is noted, no indigenous labour can be got for under- 
ground mines. The Burmese dislike this work, and underground mines 
are staffed entirely by Chinese and Indians (p. 3). The children under 
12 years of age employed in and about mines numbered 7,360 (7,602) ; 
with the coming into operation of the Mines Act of 1923? on July 1924, 
such employment became illegal, the minimum age for mining work 
being fixed at 13 years. This new Act is the first “ statutory interfer- 
ence with labour conditions in Indian mines ” (p. 3). Though it excludes 
children, it does not prohibit the employment of women underground. 
In 1923 80,254 (78,806) women were employed in mining, fully five- 
eighths of them below ground (p. 41). Although many people think 
that the prohibition of the employment of women underground will 
actually reduce working costs, there is particularly strenuous opposition 
among coalowners to proposals for any such measure (p. 4). 

The new Act provides for the limitation of weekly hours of work to 
54 ; a table of the hours and wages at a large representative mine in each 
important mining field shows a shorter week than this in many cases, 
but it appears that daily hours are irregular and often excessive, there 
being no fixed system of shifts as a rule (pp. 2-3). The annual output 
per person employed in coal mines was only 103 tons — about one-fifth 
of the output in the United States, where conditions most nearly resemble 
those of India (p. 2). This difference is attributed primarily to the 





1 Inp1A. DEPARTMENT OF MinEs : Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India 
under the Indian Mines Act (VIII of 1901) for the Year ending 31 December 1923. 
Calcutta, Government Printer, 1924. vr + 120 pp, plans. 

* The figures in brackets are those for 1922. For summary of the 1922 report 
ef. International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 5, May 1924, pp. 760-761. 
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absence of labour-saving appliances. As noted above, most of the 
mines are operated without mechanical power. There was, however, 
an increase in the use of coal-cutters in 1923, 70 (40) electrically driven 
cutters were at work during the year, and 23 (3) driven by compressed 
air (pp. 49-50). 

As in previous years, the accident statistics relate only to fatal and 
serious accidents (pp. 8-21, 51-99). There were 387 (243) fatalities during 
the year, and 344 (300) persons were seriously injured. The frequency 
.of fatal accidents (1.65 per thousand persons employed) is higher than 
in any year since 1914. Indeed, the rise from that year has been almost 
continuous, progressing as the workings are deepened and extended. 
The fatal accidents are recorded in detail (pp. 51-90). Coal mines gave 
rise to 211 (209) of the deaths and 148 (243) of the serious accidents. 
There were more fatal falls of roof and side than in 1922, but it is hoped 
that accident of this class will be less numerous now that the cutting 
away of pillars is becoming less frequent. A good many accidents in 
this group were due to work in prohibited places ; it is anticipated that 
the increased supervision required under the new Act will check this 
(p. 9). The necessity for training new workers in the precautions to 
be observed is particularly emphasised (p. 10). 

The ventilation of mines was found to be unsatisfactory in many 
cases ; only 55 of the 942 coal mines operated in 1923 had ventilating 
fans, while the deepening of shafts and the lateral extension of workings 
rendered natural ventilation less and less efficient, and also increased 
both temperature and humidity. Moreover, the enormously increased 
use of explosives tended to vitiate the air (p. 3). Four times as much 
gunpowder was used in 1923 as in 1919, and one and a half times as 
much high explosive (p. 6). There were some serious explosions in the 
course of the year, and in consequence of one of them a Committee 
was appointed to investigate the dangers arising from coal dust in Indian 
mines (p. 26). 

The prosecutions of employers and employees under the Mines Act 
are listed in full (pp. 21-23, 100-101). Proceedings were taken in 39 
(59) cases, covering 61 (77) persons ; 17 (24) of these prosecutions were 
for failure to submit annual returns within the prescribed time limit, 
and most of the remainder related to safety questions. Two cases are 
noted in which candidates for the manager’s certificate of competency 
gave false particulars (pp. 21-22). It is observed in the report on the 
examination for this certificate that most candidates present themselves 
with quite inadequate qua'ifications. In 1923 there were 107 entrants 
for the first-class, and 297 for the second-class certificate, but only 
12 and 35 respectively attained the prescribed standard. The examiners 
express a hope that the increase of fees under the new draft regulations 
will discourage useless entries (p. 25). 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in 
previous numbers of the Review. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for Germany, Canada, and the United 
States. 

In the Review for July 1924? an outline was given of the methods by 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with 
particulars of the original sources in which they are published. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. Of. also 
Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925, p. 402. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Date 
(end of 


month) 


1923 


Sept. 
Dec. 


1924 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1925 


March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Germany 


Trade unionists 


Australia 





[rade unionists 





Wholly 


unemployed 


Per 
cent. 


Number 


340,711 
235,556 
501,544 
1,304,973 


674,606 
340,774 
362,997 
282,645 


221,259 
156,943 
129,933 
130,249 
131,966 
154,032 





Partially 
unemployed 


Per 


Number 
cent. 


Number| 

Per 
unem- 
ployed 


cent. 


Compulsory 
unemployed 


of benefit 


Austria 


Belgium 





insurance 
Number 


in receipt 


unemployed 


Number 


Wholly 


Per 
cent. 








23.6 
15.3 
39.7 
42.0 


1,237,356 

794,821 
1,787,622 
1,691,309 


346,153 
610,849 
512,028 
193,820 


158,681 
153,046 
155,033 
163,461 
117,280 
214,085 


Or oH 
conwnscre 





27,112 
26,931 
28,122 
22,521 


29,417 
32,708 
38,482 
41,420 


37,836 
. 


36,490 
° 





152,828 
92,789 
7H. 289 
98,050 


106,908 
63,969 
77.550 

154,403 


175,580 
148,434 
130.788 
118,315 
117,183 
116,365 
119,006 


11,017 


4,788 
5.605 
3,008 


4,060 
6,659 
4,597 
9,344 


9,414 
9,817 
7,289 
6,483 
6,560" 
5,634" 


Se Ots arin 


St mt et ee oe 


Number 








Unemployment insurance societies 


Pat tially 


unemployed 


Per 
cent. 


12,010 
11.653 

6,922 
12,750 


9.700 
15.269 
14,940 
23,410 


33.509 
33,189 
30.206 


17.432! 











Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 





3,612,342 


3,095,233 








355,133 








596,134 





TABLE I (coni.) 











| 
| 


Date 
(end of 
month) 


Canada 


Denmark 


Esthonia 


Finland 


France 





Trade unionists 


Trade unionists 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 





1923 


March 
June 
Sey t. 
Dec. 


1924 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1925 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


10,185 
5,299 
3.018 

11,767 


10.051 
9,250 
9,156 

18,373 


~ 
a 
rt) 


©. 
2 *eo~ 
we 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 


40.684 
20.722 
19,602 
50,148 


43,184 
13,116 
15,121 
45,206 


39,600° 
35,4007 
31,700? 
23,600? 
21,800 
24,100° 
26,0007 





$1 OS ~1 90 OD 
“Ne. ro~-Onw 





Number 
unemployed 
remaining 


on live register 


Number 
of 
unemployed 


registered 


Number 
of 
unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


Number | 


ployed 





Hungary 


‘Trade unionists 


| Per 


unem- 
cent. 


18,650 
13,422 
15,432 


22,436 
24,598 
26,020 
33,095 


36,873 
36,360 
24,001 
34,015 
32.041 
27,160 
25,488 








Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 





157,268 


262.343 

















178,000* 





’ Provistonal 


figures. 


2 Approximate figures. 


The sign * signifies ‘“‘ no figures published ’’. 


The zign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 


Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 





Italy Latvia Norway 





Number of unem- 


Compulsory 
ployed registered 


insurance Number 


unemployed 
remaining 
on live 


register 


Trade unionists Trade unionists 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Wholly 
unempl. 


Partially 
uneuipl. 


Number 
unempl. 


Per 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 











1923 


March 
June 


Sept. 
Dec. 


280,701 
216,287 
180,634 
258,580 


145,894 
130,188 
129,245 
110,743 


1924 


March 
June 


Sept. 
Dec. 
1925 


March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


218,740 
130.793 
115,590 
150,449 


86,731 
77,761 
84,214 


88,420 1, 260, 465 


142,552 
126,521 
101,405 
85,532 
79,526 
72,211 
82,764 


1,307,937 
1 yy 


88,551 
92 465 
99,214 
120,754 
107,531 
112,034 
111,910 





1, 423, ‘566 














Number on which 
latest percentages 
are based 


979,368 11,514,000 36,871 


























1 Before June 1923 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed : after that date the numbers of short 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. 


TABLE I (cont.) 





Czecho- 


Date 


Netherlands 


Unempleyunent 


Poland 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


slovakia 





Number 


Trade unionists 


Per 
cent. 


Number 
wholly 


Number 


insurance societies 
= a cn unemployed 


remaining 
on live 
register 


of 
work- 
ers in 
1920 


of 
unemployed 
registered 


unem- 
ployed 
regis- 
tered 


(end of month) 
Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 











1923 
March 
June 
Se}. 
Dec. 


114,570 
76,397 
52,420 
67,581 


42,417 
27,409 
32,709 ‘ 
44,185 18,533 


1924 


March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1926 


March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


109,531 
137,830 
156,110 
101,940 


28,133 
14,033 
13,911 
32,650 


29, 320 
15.843 
22,716 


34,910 
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11,419 


183,730 
178,040 


25,824 
22,437 
16,920 
17,709 
16.252 
16.728 


~~ 10,185 
18,470 
18,243 
$2,939" 
21,818" 
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Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 


219,362 


























1 Provisional] figures 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies ‘‘ figures not yet received ”’. 








STATISTICS 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany! Canada’ United States 





Date Index number Index number | Percentage change! tndex number 
(end of month) of membership of employment on preceding of employment 
of sickness funds |(number employed | ™#2th in numbers (average number 


(membership in employed in employed in 


1921= 7 = identical] 
Dec. 1921100) |1 . ) . 
) Jan 1920—100) li “ 1923100) 





1925 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Number of persons 
on which latest 14,413,433 793,624 2,731,106 
figure is based 


] 








RRSR28% 
aaeaooet 


. 
~ 




















1 The figures relate to the lst of the following montb. 
The sign® signifies “no figures published”. The siga— signifies “ figures not yet received’’ 


Prices AND Cost oF LivING 
Table I giv: s for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
pric: s, of the cost «f living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
ar: given in the Review for July 1924 and lat-r months. Notes on the 
cost of living index numbers for Latvia and the Netherlands (the latter 
to be substituted for the note given in July 1924) are given below. 


Litvia 


Cost-of-living index numbers for Riga, the capital of Latvia, calculated by the 
Ministry of Socia! Welfare, are given below for the first time. 

Groups of articles included in the budget : food (16 items) ; housing (2 roums 
and a kitchen) ; heating and lighting (2 items), clothing (17 items); health (baths, 
soap, laundry, barber); social and intellectual needs (trade union and sickness 
fund subscriptions, newspaper, theatre, writing materials); and miscellaneous 
(matches and tram fares). 

System of weighting : theoretical pre-war budget for a skilled worker’s family 
(5 persons) with a weekly income in 1914 of 42.6 lats (16.2 gold roubles). 


Aeth rlan’s (Amst rdam): Maandbericht van het Bureau van Statistiek der 
gemende Amsterdim. 

The quarterly cost-of-living index number for the Netherlands covers food, 
clothing, heating and lighting, rent, taxes and subscriptions, laundry, upkeep of 
furniture, travelling expenses, amusements, etc. It is very complete, and in addition 
takes changes in consumption inco account. For this purpose it is based on a series 
of special quarterly enquiries made into the expenditure of about .hirty working- 
class families. The results of this enquiry are combined with the data of a standard 
budget based on an enquiry held in 1911. These quarterly enquiries were discontinued 
after September 1920, and since then the quarterly index has been based on the 
standard budget calculated from the enquiry of March 1920. 

The food.index number is weighted according to a pre-war standard budget. 
The base was originally 1913, but the necessary calculations have been made in 
order to change it to 1914. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wages Rates and Retail Pricesin Various Cities 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 July 1925 or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the last number 
of the Review! which gave data generally for 1 July 1925. Information 
is given for 20 cities, the figures generally having been supplied to the 
International Labour Office by the department of the central govern- 
ment or of the municipality which compiles these data. In certain 
cases figures have been taken from official publications. 

In addition to the cities covered by previous comparisons, figures 
have become available for Riga (Latvia) and are given in the tables. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, engineer- 
ing, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. The 
figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at ordi- 
nary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts of 
cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities are 
included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all cases 
strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates are 
given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other cases 
the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates which 
differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 





1 International Labour Reviow, Vol. XII, No. 3, Sept. 1925, pp. 419-420. 
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STATISTICS 


Migration Movements 


The usual monthly statistics of migration movements are given 
below, brought up to date. 

In preparing the first general report on migration’ tho International 
Labour Office received from certain countries yearly totals which did 
not always agree with the monthly figures previously provided. For 
1920, 1921, and 1922, which are represented in these tables by a single 
figure for the year, the new figures so communicated have been inserted 
in the tables. For 1923, however, there is a difficulty. The tables give 
the monthly as well as the yearly figures, and any correction in the 
latter evidently calls for a modification of some one or more of the 
former. As certain countries have not yet provided the necessary data 
for this adjustment, it has been thought preferable to retain provisionally 
the yearly totals so far published in these tables, rather than to give 
corrected totals which do not agree with the monthly figures, especially 
as it is the monthly figures which are here of the chief interest. 





1 Migration Movements, 1920-1923. Studies and Reports, Series O (Migra— 
tion}, No. 1. Geneva, 1925. xt + 104 pp. See below, under the heading 
“Book Notes ”’. 
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STATISTICS 


iz. 
not yet receivea’* 


Lisbon are lackin 


ures 


TABLE III. CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION 





Nalionals 
Nationals Allens | and alien 





Figures for 
znifies * ig 


; | 
Lreeho United ye Roumania 


Argentina |Finland | India Italy | Poland] 7 vig ASM | States 





1920 153.717 | 26,846 17,050 14,274 | 12,151 
1921 60,846 | 12,129 17.201 11,161 | Siam 


The sigu — si 


1922 123,030 | 31,873 31,558 6,849 | 50.309 











1923 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Ort. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


6,526 


4,030 
3,489 
3,526 
4,354 
4,422 
5,286 
5,710 
5,233 
4.957 
9.036 


21,608 


gures refer to the port of Oporto. 


nifies ‘no figures published *. 


32,872 


* These fi 

















23,917 











10,334 








Total | 12,413 | 78,397 |170,226 | 72,020 | 16,320 | 13,451 59,951 





| 


1924 
Jan. ° 1,434 | 1,611 238 | 3,689 
Feb. 23,436 | 13,98: 2 | 1,202 | 1,743 332 | 2,890 
Mar. : 1,268 | 1,515 245 | 3,006 
April | 20.5 1,853 | 1,878 407 | 3.726 
May : ' 19,03 2.071 | 1,251 343 | 3.446 
June 7) 2,045 | 1.153 387 | 3,498 
July 1,243 | 1,190 315 | 3,675 
Aug. 2,127 1,149 341 3.533 
Sept. 2! 1,824 | 1,266 572 | 3,828 
Oct. 3 1,694 1,270 459 4,192 
Nov. 7 321 | 1,269 —_ 367 4.732 
Dec, ‘312 § 1.020! — 413 | 8,321 


The sign * sig: 


quake. 





yed during the earth 


Aeunci6n, 22 June 1925. 























201,591 | 26,136 | 19,050 | 4,449 | 48,026 
| 





10,712 980 1,314 357 
13,131 4,089 1,658 293 
19,786 4,417 1,763 395 
19,063 4,211 1,741 564 
16,540 6,491 1,551 427 
10,825 3,511 872 477 
11,049 _ 1,146 397 
_ _ 1,043 _— 
_— _ 1,096 - “= 


* Statistics destro 


® El Orden, 



































‘the sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received” 


* Migrants in transit (returning) included. 


* Figures obtained by the new method. 
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TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION 





Aliens National. 


Nationals (repatriation) and allens 





Rou- | Creehe- 


Argen- | ¢ | o H ; 
tina Canada| Italy ! Poland | Germany| Argentina | Ansiria | Canada France mania | clevahis 


» 12, 377 48,866 129,803 
80,083 10, 505 32,563 24,490 
55,641 17, 785 23,733 183,482 














10,558 
11,891 
26,330 


29,079 
29,315 
18,745 
25,810 
$1,701 
19,625 
| f 16,690 

21,743! 15,124 














eeeeeeeaevneaeee 
eseeeeseeeeees® 
eeenveeeeeeneaes 
eoaenenweeuveee eee 























Total 11,926 , | 17,497 | | 263,993 | 202,87 | 





1924 
Tan. ° 
Feb. ° 
War. | ° 
April 806 | 4,087 
May 4,936 
June 4,720 
July 5,127 
Aug. 4,991 
Sept. 838 | 3,625 
Oct. 8,480 
Nov. 3,186 
Dee. 3,165 


847 | 20,518 | 12,092 

991 | 20,553 | 16,104 
1,401 | 26,428 | 22,649 
1,838 | 28,213 | 25,092 
1,799 | 24,803 | 27,491 
1,795 | 24,126 | 18,898 
1,573 9,815 | 19,892 
1,784 | 12,539 | 15,912 
1,366 | 12,230 | 16,416 
1,267 | 12.313 | 17,980 

926 | 13,952 | 16,082 
| 743 13,222 | 15,787 


























*#eeeeeeneneeeaee 








| 
37,317 ane _ | 16,328 2.712 293,195 | 








1925 
Jan. 6,009 | 690 | 280 
Feb. 6,486 | 723 |11,739 
Mar. , 6,332 | 633 /19.031 
April . 953 | 5,751 
May 598 | 4,933 
June 630 | 2,569 
July ‘ — | 1,866 
Aug. | os | 374 
Sept. _ . | 


See 


1,059 632 10,907 | 11,716 
255 800 8,107 | 14,157 
557 | 1,297 9,263 | 16,888 
660 _ 10,808 | 18,416 
350 9,481 | 17,617 
294 11,568 | 12,273 
212 8,387 _ 

223 _ 


175! _ 


~~ 
<< 


cro 








PElide 

















ERR EERLA 





The sign * siynifies “‘no figures published”. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received ”’. 








TABLE V. 


STATISTICS 


MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (OUTGOING) 













Argentina 


Belgium 


Danzig 


Spain 






Netherlands 





1921 












54,527 


30,578 
32,727 
24,871 


340 









25717 








Total 





1,778 
1,716 

712 
1,705 
1,055 
1,964 
3,361 

201 


5,434 
2,664 
645 








5 





1,934 





21,219 
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=k 
$$ 


328 


fe 
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eh ee = 
3eeze 
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Jan. . 1,598 345 458 542 964 86 

Feb. . 1,323 300 367 642 | * 1,195 20 4,524 
March . 1,072 132 1,572 702 | ° 1,586 117 

April . 1,353 472 1,030 335 | * 1.445 106) 

May * 2,090 103 599 s90 | * 1,361 150 8,659 
June . 1.579 301 323 436 | © 1,471 99 

July . 1.170 144 1,687 o * 1.189 103 | 

Aug. . 1,417 222 867 815 | * 1,076 84 { 3,055 
Sept. - 1,771 164 915 732 | * 1,707 65 

Oct. . 1,948 313 824 1,017 | * 1,823 65) 

Nov. * 1.877 = 583 1,059 | * = 44 3,268 
Dec, ° 890 _ 692 976 . _ 26 

Total e |17,988 | 3,164 9,924 - ° 17,661 1,025 | 14,506 
1925 

Jan. 302 1332} — 230 784 95 1,346 25 

Feb. 472 vw | a 508 1,187 149 1.231 19 ) 3,217 
March 528 1.256} — 403 640 | 181 1,621 59 

April 347 1,616} — 1,461 1,348 196 2.173 4 (S 

May 469 1412| — 1,256 1,160 68 2,525 77) 4,488 
June 504 12384 | — 530 1.025 ae 1.433 26 

July _ ne = 1,384 660 127 1,320 25 -_ 
Aug. os = om 1,506 1,204 | 132 sa 44 | on 
Sept. - ast os 1.036 870 - - == - 














TABLE VI. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (RETURNING) 









Period 





South Africa 








Spain 












Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 

Aug. 
Sept. 





273 
371 


g 


515 


11182 





|¥oee2ee0 















The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 





The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received”. 











BIBLIOGRAPITY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, g ven in the original language with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title it elf doe. not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used?. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 


Labour Office. 
LEGISLATION OF 1924 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Territory of Papua 

Proclamation under the Native Labour Ordinance, 1911-1920, to revoke the 
Proclamation of the second day of August 1922 (Permits to remove natives beyond 
the boundaries of the Terrifory of Papua). Dated 14 January 1924. (Territory of 
Papua Government Gazette, 1924, No. 4, p. 27.) 

Statutory Rule’, No. 8 of 1924, made under the Public Service Ordinance of 
1997 (No. 2 of 1907) to amend the Public Service Regulations, 1922 (Statutory 
Rules, No. 2 of 1923). Dated 27 June 1924. (Territory of Papua Government 
Gazette, 1924, No. 9, p. 77.) 

Rules made under the Native Labour Ordinance, 1911-1920. No. 9 of 1924. 
Dated 14 July 1924. (Territory of Papua Government Gazctte, 1924, No. 10, p. 86.) 

Statutory Rules, No. 13 of 1924, made under the Native Regulation Ordinance 
of 1908 to amend the Native Regulations, 1922 (Statutory Rules, No. 3 of 1922). 
Dated 22 September 1924. (Territory of Papua Government Gazette, 1921, No. 12, 


p. 12.) 





t List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundes:esetz! | ‘tt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Bolet‘n del Instituto de Reformas Soci'les ; B. M T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boleti: Ofizial del Min sterio de Trabajo, 
Co -er*io e Industria; D R A. = Deutscher Reichs :nzeizer; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatké kai Koinon ki Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Ky. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybern sé0s (Teuchos proton): G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficia'e; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda: J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu 
in Ministru Kabineta No‘e‘kumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichs«rbeitsblatt ; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Trival; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules nd Orders; Sb z. a.n. = Sbirka z4k nu a narizeni (Collection 
of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. 8. = Legislative Series 


of the International Labour Office. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 
Rule under Section 55 of the Mines Inspection Act 1901. Dated 14 March 1924. 
(New South Wales Government Gazette, 14 March 1924, No. 37, p. 1556.) 


Regulation 25, under the provisions of the Inflammable Liquid Act, 1915, to 
take effect on and from 14 March 1924. (New South Wales Government Gazette, 
14 March 1924, No. 37, p. 1554.) 

Regulations : Inflammable Liquid Act, 1915. Dated 6 June 1924. (New South 
Wales Government Gazette, 6 June 1924, No. 74, p. 2705.) 


Tasmania 

An Act to amend * The Explosives Act, 19316”’. Dated 13 November 1924. 
No. 12 of 1924. 

An Act to amend “ ‘The Homes Act, 1919’”’. Dated 6 December 1924. No. 23 
o! 1924. 

An Act to amend * The Crown Lands Act. 1911”. Dated 8 December 1924. 
Ne. 32 of 1924. 

An Act to amend * ‘The Criminal Code Act 1924”’’. Dated 8 December 1924. 
No. 34 of 1924. 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Freneh Equatorial Airiea 


Arrétés fixant, pour l'année 1924, le salaire minimum et le nombre maximum des 
travailleurs recrutés dans la colonie de l’Oubangui-Chari. (Journal Officiel de !’ Afri- 
que équatoriale francaise, 1924, No. 11, pp. 336-337.) 

Arrété créant un permis de circulation pour les indigénes transitant 4 travers 
la colonie du Tchad. (Journai Officiel de l’Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1925, No. 19, 
Pp. 634.) 

Arrété du 1¢* septembre 1924 fixant, pour l’année 1925, la composition de la 
ration des travailleurs indigénes (Tchad). (Journal Officiel de |’Afrique équatoriale 
francaise du 1¢* novembre 1924, p. 714.) 

Arrété tu 1¢* septembre 1924 fixant, pour l’année 1925, le salaire minimum des 
travailleurs indigénes engagés dans la colonie du Tchad. (Journal Officiel de I’ Afri- 
que équatoriale francaise du 1¢* novembre 1924, p. 714.) 

Arrété du 1¢° septembre 1924 fixant, pour l’année 1925, les subdivisions du 
Tchad ouvertes au recrutement des travailleurs indigénes. (Journal Officiel de 
VAfrique équatoriale francaise du 1¢* novembre 1924, p. 713.) 

Arrété du 1¢* septembre 1924 fixant, pour l’année 1925, le nombre des travail- 
leurs pouvant étre engagés dans les subdivisions de la colonie du Tchad ouvertes 
au recrutement des travailleurs. (Journal Officiel de l’Afrique équatoriale francaise 
du te novembre 1924, p. 714.) 

Arrété du 20 octobre 1924 fixant, pour l’année 1925, le salaire minimum des 
travailleurs indigénes (Gabon). (Journal Officiel de l'Afrique équatoriale francaise 
du 15 novembre 1924, p. 738.) 

Arrété du 20 octobre 1924 fixant, pour l’année 1925, la composition de la ration 
des travailleurs indigtnes (Gabon). (Journal Officiel de l'Afrique équatoriale fran- 
¢aise du 15 novembre 1924, p. 737.) 

Arrété du 20 octobre 1924 fixant, pour l’année 1925 le nombre des travailleurs 
pouvant étre recrutés dans les circonscriptions (Gabon). (Journal Ofliciel de l’Afrique 
éqvatoriale francaise dv 15 novembre 1924, p. 737.) 

Arrété du 15 novembre 1924 fixant, pour l’année 1925, les subdivisions du 
Moyen-Congo ouvertes au recrutement des travailleurs indigénes. (Journal Officie! 
de l'Afrique équatoriale francaise du 15 novembre 1924, p. 751.) 

Arrété du 15 novembre 1924 fixant, pour année 1925, la composition de la 
ration des travailleurs indigenes (Moyen-Congo). (Journal Officiel de |’Afrique équa- 
toriale francaise du 15 novembre 1924, p. 751.) 
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Arrété du 15 novembre 1924 fixant, pour l’année 1925, le nombre des travail- 
leurs pouvant étre recrutés dans la colonie (Moyen-Congo). (Journal Officiel de !’ Afri- 
que équatoriale francaise du 15 novembre 1924, p. 750.) 

Arrété du 15 novembre 1924 fixant, pour l’année 1925, le salaire minimum des 
travailleurs indigenes (Moyen-Congo). (Journal Officiel de Afrique équatoriale 
francaise du 15 novembre 1924, p. 751.) 


Freneh Guiana 


Arrété portant tarif de vente et de cession des produits de la main-d’ceuvre 
pénale. (Journal Officiel de la Guyane francaise du 24 mai 1924, p. 275.) 


Madaguasear 
Arrété relatif 4 l’organisation de l’enseignement professionnel dans la colonic. 
(Journal Officiel de Madagascar et Dépendances, 1924, No. 1979, p. 224.) 


Arrété promulgant le décret du 6 aoait 1924 qui compléte l’article 10 du décret 
du 3 aott 1923 sur le séjour des étrangers 4 Madagascar. (Journal Officiel de Mada- 
gascar et Dépendances, 1924, Ne. 2009, p. 798.) 


Freneh West Africa 


Décret rendant applicable en Afrique occidentale francaise la loi du 27 juillet 
1921 modifiant certains articles du code du travail. (Journal Officiel, 1924, Ne. 28°, 
p. 9621.) 


New Caledonia 


Arrété du 30 septembre 1924 relatif au régime des Indochinois (main-d’cuvre 
indochinoise) introduits par *‘ Saiko-Maru ’’. (Journal Officiel de la Nouvelle-Calé- 
donie et Dépendances du 11 octobre 1924, p. 528.) 

Arrété rendant applicables aux travailleurs indochinois introduits en Nouvelle - 
Calédonie les dispositions réglementant immigration dans les établissements fran- 
cais de ’Océanie. 


French Somaliland 


Arrété portant modification 4 l’arrété du 6 septembre 1920 sur le recrutement 
des chauffeurs indigénes engagés sur les navires de commerce. (Journal Officie] de 
la Colonie francaise des Somalis, 1924, No. 325, p. 295.) 


GOLD COAST COLONY 


* An Ordinance to supplement the Regulation of Employment Ordinance, 
1921, with respect to the employment of children at sea. No. 1 of 1924. Dated 
22 March 1924. 


ISLE OF MAN 


An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1919. Received Royal 
Assent 25 June 1924. Promulgated 5 July 1924. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 
Verordnung No. 375 betr. Abanderung der Gewerbeordnung und des Handels- 
gesetzbuches. Vom 15. Juli 1925. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 19, p. 151.) 
Verordnung No. 374 zur Abiinderung des Gewerbegerichtsgesetzes und des 
Gesetzes betreffend Kaufmannsgerichte. Vom 15. Juli 1925. (Amtsblatt, 1925, 
No. 19, p. 151.) 
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MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Territory of Papua 


Statutory Rules, No. 2 of 1925, made under the Public Service Ordinance of 
1907 to amend the Public Service Regulations, 1922 (Statutory Rules, No. 2 of 1923). 
Dated 23 February, 1925. (Territory of Papua Government Gazette, 1925, No. 4, 
p. 32.) 


Order in Council made under Natives’ Taxes Ordinance, 1917-1924 (Native 
Labourers). Dated 15 June 1925. (Territory of Papua Government Gazette, 1925, 
No. 10, p. 83.) 


Tanganyika 


Regulation under the Immigration Ordinance, 1924 (No. 16 of 1924). Dated 
8 May 1925. (Supplement to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, Vol. VI, No. 21, 
dated 15 May 1925.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Esthonia-Poland 


Festi ja Poola konsulaarkonwent:<iooni kinnitamise seadus. 19. juunil 1925. 
(Riigi Teataja, 1925, No. 117 /118, p. 790.) 

[Act to approve the Consular Agreement between Esthonia and Poland. Dated 
19 June 1925.] 


Latvia-Denmark 


Likums par tirdzniecibas un kugniecibas ligumu starp Latviju un Daniju. 1925. 
g. 8. april. (Lik., 1925, 14. burtnica, No. 78, p. 241.) 

{Act respecting the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Latvia and 
Denmark. Dated 8 April, 1925.] 


Latvia-Ieeland 


Likums par tirdzniecibas un kugniecibas ligumu starp Latviju un Island. 
1925. g. 8 april. (Lik., 1925, 14. burtnica, No. 79, p. 256.) 

{Act respecting the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Latvia and 
Iceland. Dated 8 April 1925.] 


Latvia-Norway 


Likums par tirdzniecibas un kugniecibas ligumu starp Laiviju un Norvegiju. 
1925. g. 3. april. (Lik., 1925, 11. burtnica, p. 185. No. 63.) 

{Act respecting the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Latvia and 
Norway. Dated 3 April 1925.] 


ARGENTINA 


* Ministerio dei Interior — Reglamentacién de la ley sobre trabajos de mujeres 
v nifios. 28 de Mayo de 1925. (Boletin Oficial, 1925, No. 9383, p. 331.) 
{Regulation No. 2699 under the Act respecting the employment of women and 
children. Dated 28 May 1925.] 
AUSTRALIA 


New South Wales 


Regulation to amend Regulation No. 18A under the Closer Settlement Acts. 
Dated 13 June 1924. (N. S. W. Government Gazette, 13 June 1924, No. 76, p. 2809.) 


Queensland 


Order in Council under The Industrial Arbitration Act:,1916 to 1924 (revoking 
the Order in Council made on 14 December 1922 declaring that railway gatekeepers 
should be excepted from the operation of “‘ The industrial Arbitration Act of 1916’’). 
Dated 25 June 1925. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1925, No. 125, p. 2513.) 
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Tasmania 
An Act to amend “ The Clover Settlement Act, 1913’. No. 48 of 1924. Dated 


13 January 1925. 
An Act to amend “* The Marine Act, 1921 ”’. No. 7! of 1925. Dated 6 February 
1925. 


Western Australia 
Regulations under “ Forests Act, 1918”. (Registration of timber worker:). 
Dated 11 June 1925. (W. A. Government Gazette, 1925, No. 27, p. 1146.) 


Order in Council issuing Regulations under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 
1912-1924. Dated 24 June 1925. (W. A. Government Gazette, 1925, No. 28, p. 1205.) 


Regulations in pursuanc: of Section 82 of “‘ The Inspection of Machinery Act, 
1921 ” (cancelling Regulations 1 to 54 under the heading of “‘ Regulations relating 
to Passenger and Goods Lifts ’’, also Regulations 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 “ relating to all 
types of Power-driven Cranes ” and substituting new Regulations). Dated 29 July 
1925. (W. A. Government Gazette, 1925, No. 33, p. 1355.) 


AUSTRIA 
Laws 

Bundesverfassungsgese!z vom 21. Juli 1925, womit die Bestimmungen des Ver- 
fassungsgesetzes vom 1. Oktober 1920, B. G. Bl., Nr. 2, betreffend den Uebergang 
zur bundesstaatlichen Verfassung, erganzt werden. (B. G. BI., 1925, 62. Stick, 
No. 271, p. 939.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 28. Juli 1925 betreffend die Beendigung der Tatigkeit der 
im Abbaugesetz eingesetzten paritaétischen Kommission und die Liquidierung des 
nach § 14, Absatz 4, des Abbaugesetzes angesammelten Fonds. (B._G. Bl., 1925, 
64. Stick, No. 280, p. 1001.) 

Bundesgesctz vom 28. Juli 1925 betreffend Grunds&atze fiir die Organisation der 
Agrarbehirden. (B. G. Bl., 1925, 64. Stiick, No. 281, p. 1001.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 28. Juli 1925, womit einige Bestimmungen des Gesetzes 
vom 13. Juli 1920, St. G. BL, Nr. 311, und des Bundesgesetzes vom 10. Marz 1922, 
Bb. G. BL, Nr. 154, betreffend die Krankenversicherung der Staatsbediensteten abge- 
andert beziehungsweise erganzt werden. (B. G. Bl., 1925, Stick 64, No. 283, p. 1006.) 


Bundesverfassungsgesetz vom 30. Juli 1925 betreffend einige Abanderungen des 
Bundes-Verfassungsgesetzes vom 1. Oktober 1920, B. G. BI., Nr. 1 (Bundes-Verfas- 
sungsnovelle). (B. G. Bl., 1925, 61. Stiick, No. 268, p. 927.)) 

Bundesverfassungsgesetz vom 30. Juli 1925, womit einige Bestimmungen des 
Verfassungsgesetzes vom 1. Oktober 1920, B. G. BI., Nr. 2, betreffend den Ueber- 
gang zur bundesstaatlichen Verfassung (Uebergangsgesetz), abgeindert werden 
(Uebergangsnovelle). (B. G. Bl., 1925, 61. Stick, No. 269, p. 934.) 


Orders 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 10. Juli 1925 
iiber die Errichtung eines Gewerbeinspektorates fir Bauarbeiten in Graz. (B. G. 
Bl., 1925, 53. Stiick, No. 226, p. 860.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Vérwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesministerium fir Finanzen vom 20. Juli 1925, betreffend die Bei- 
trige zur Arbeitslosenversicherung (X XJ. Durchfiihrungsverordnung zum Arbeits- 
losenversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1925, 53. Stick, No. 231, p. 866.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 20. Juli 1925, 
betr. Einreihung der Hausgehilfen in die Lohnklassen des Krankenversicherungs- 
gesetzes. (B. G. BI, 1925, 53. Stick, No. 232, p. 866.) 


BRAZIL 


Resolucién de accordo com o art. 8* do decreto No. 16761 de 31 de dezembre 
de 1924, aprovando as instruccoes, que a esta acompanham, assignadas pelo director 
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geral do Servico de Povoamento. El] 30 de junho de 1925. (Diario Oficial, 1925, 
No. 150, p. 13853.) 

{Order of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, under Section 8 
of Decree No. 16761 dated 31 December 1924, to approve the Appended Instruc- 
tions signed by the Director General of Land Settlement. Dated 30 June 1925.| 


CUBA 


Decreto No. 384 (Immigracién, Trata de Blancas). FE! 2 de marzo de 1925° 


(Gaceta{Oficial,’1925, No. 63, p. 5291.) 
[Decree No. 384 (immigration, white slave traffic). Dated 2 March 1925.| 


_Decreto No. 824 modificando el reglamento de la Ley de 12 de junio de 1916, 
sobre indemnizaciones por accidentes del trabajo, declarado en vigor por el Decreto 
No. 1688, de 26 de octubre de 1917. 30 de abril de 1925. (Gaceta Oficial, 1925, 
No. 113, p. 11168.) 

[Decree No. 824 to amend the regulations under the Act of 12 June 1916 res- 
pecting compensation for industria! accidents, which were put into operation 
by Decree No. 1688 of 26 October 1917. Dated 30 April 1925.] 


Decreto No. 1127 aprobando Reglamento y Tarifas de jornales que regulan los 
trabajos maritimos del puerto de Tunas de Zaza. 5 de junio de 1925. (Gaceta 
Oficial, 1925, No. 133, p. 13223.) 

{Decree No. 1127 to approve labour regulations and wage scales for maritime 
work in the port of Tunas de Zaza. Dated 5 June 1925.| 


Decreto No. 1190 aprobando Reglamento y Tarifas de jornales que regulan los 
trabajos maritimos del puerto de Cienfuegos. 12 de junio de 1925. (Gaceta Oficial, 
1925, No. 138, p. 13716.) 

[Decree No. 1190 to approve labour regulations and wage scales for maritime 
work in the port of Cienfuegos. Dated 12 June 1925.] 


Decreto No. 1469 (aprobando el siguiente Reglamento y Tarifas de jornales 


que regulan los trabajos maritimos del puerto de la Habana). 8 de julio de 1925. 
(Gaceta Oficial, 1925, No. 9, p. 946.) 

{Decree No. 1469 to approve regulations and wage scales for maritime work in 
the port of Havana. Dated 8 July 1925. (Approval of decisions of Conciliation 
Koard set up by Act of 9 June 1921.)] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Viadné nariadenie zo dna 26. maja 1925, ktorym sa vydavaju vseobecné pred- 
sipy na ochranu zivota a zdravia pomocnych robotnékov. (Sb. z. a n. 1925, Castka 
49, No. 114, p. 449.) 

[Government Orders issuing general regulations for the protection of the life 
and health of workers under the Industria! Code for Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian 
Russia. Dated 26 May 1925.] 


Viadné nariadenie zo dna 26. maja 1925, ktorym vydavaju sa predsipy pre ziv- 
nostenské provodzovanie kamenolomoy, lilinisk, pieskovien a strkovien. (Sb. z. 
a n., 1925, Castka 50, No. 116, p. 589.) 

{Government Order issuing regulations for the carrying on by way of trade of 
stone quarries and clay, sand and rubble pits under the Industrial Code for Slovakia 
and Sub-Carpathian Russia. Dated 26 May 1925.] 


Viadné nariadenie zo dna 26. maja 1925 o vyrobe a uzivani acetylenu, ako aj o 
ebchode karbidom. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 52, No. 123, p. 615.) 

[Government Order respecting the manufacture and use of acetylene and car- 
bide. Dated 26 May 1925.] 


Viadné nariadenie zo dna 26. maja 1925, ktorym sa vydavaju predpisy o tom, 
ako sa sriad’uju, uzivaju a udrzuju zariadenia pre rozvadzanie a upotrebenie hor!’ 
avych plynov (plynovy regulativ). (Sh. z. a n., 1925, Castka 52, No. 124, p. 626.) 

{Government Order issuing regulations for the establishment, carrying on and 
maintenance of plant for the distribution and use of combustible gases. Dated 
26 May 1925.] 
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Viadné nariadenie zo dna 26. maja 1925, ktorym sa vydavaju zvlastné pred- 
pisy na ochranu zivota a zdravia robotnikow v zivnostenskych zavodoch, v ktorych 
sa konaju knihtlaciarske a kamenotlaciarske, ako aj pismoliatecke prace. (Sb. z. 
an., 1925, Castka 52, No. 125, p. 636.) 

{Government Order issuing special regulations for the safety and health of work- 
ers in industrial undertakings in which printing, lithography, and type founding 
is carried on. Dated 26 May 1925.] 


Viadné nariadenie zo dna 26. maja 1925, ktorym sa vydavaju predpisy na och- 
ranu zivota z zradvia robotnékov pri vyrobe papiera zamestnanych. (Sb. z. an., 
1925, Castka 52, No. 126, p. 643.) 

[Government Order issuing regulations for the safety and health of workers 
employed in the paper making industry. Dated 26 May 1925.] 


Viadné nariadenie zo dna 26. inaja 1925, ktorym sa vydavaju predpisy 0 ziv- 
nostenskej vyrobe sodovej vody. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 53, No. 127, p. 647.) 

[Government Order issuing regulations respecting the manufacture of soda 
water. Dated 26 May 1925.] 


Viadné nariadenie zo dna 26. maja 1925, ktorym vydavaju sa predpisy pre aiv- 
nostenské provodzovanie susiarien ovocia, cakanky, repy a inych zemedelskych 
vyrobkov. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 53, No. 128, p. 649.) 

[Government Order issuing regulations for the carrying on by way of trade of 
establishments for drying of fruit, chicory, and other agricultural products. Dated 
26 May 1925.] 


Viadné nariadenie zo dna 26. maja 1925 o zachadzani s celuloidovym tovarom a 
celuloidovymi odpadky. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 53, No. 129, p. 650.) 

[Government Order respecting the handling of celluloid, celluloid goods and 
celluloid waste. Dated 26 May 1925.] 


ESTHONIA 


Riigikogu poolt 19. juunil 1925 a. wastu woetud Hoolekande seadus. (Riigi 
Teataja, 1925, No. 120/121, p. 817.) 
{Relief Act. Dated 19 June 1925.] 


Wabariigi Walitsuse poolt 22. juunil 1925 a. linnitatud Riigiteenisiusseaduse 
$ 42 kisitamise juhtnéérid. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, No. 117/118, p. 806.) 
{Rules for the administration of the State Employees Act. Dated 22 June 1925.] 


FRANCE 


Laws 


L: du 26 juillet 1925 portant création de chambres de métiers. (J. O., 1925 
177, p. 7190.) 


Loi du 29 juillet 1925 portant ratification des décrets -tes 14 février et 1¢* octe- 
bre 1924 attribuant des allocations supplémentaires aux titulaires de rentes servies 
par Vinstitut d’assurance-invalidité de Strasbourg et par la caisse de pensions des 
chemins de fer d’Alsace et Lorraine. (J. O., 1925, No. 178, p. 7287.) 


Loi du 31 juillet 1925 complétant la loi du 7 avril 1918 dispensant des versements, 
pendant la durée de leur séjour dans les régions envahies, les ouvriers mineurs mobi- 
lisés ou restés en pays envahis. (J. O., 1925, No. 179, p. 7350.) 


Loi du 6 aodt 1925 autorisant la ratification de la convention concernant le tra- 
vail de nuit des enfants dans l’industrie, élaborée 4 Washington par la Conférence 
internationale du Travail, signée A Paris le 24 janvier 1921 par la France et la Bel- 
gique. (J. O., 1925, No. 186, p. 7670.) 


Loi du 6 aoat 1925 autorisant la ratification de la convention concernant le 
chémage, élaborée 4 Washington par la Conférence international du Travail, signée 
a Paris le 24 janvier 1921 par la France et la Belgique. (J. O., 1925, No. 186, 
p. 7670.) 
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Orders 


* Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de Assistance et de la Pré- 
voyance sociales du 6 aoit 1925, portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
Vapplication de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les indus- 
tries de la biscuiterie, chocolaterie et confiserie. (J. O., 1925, No. 187, p. 7805.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 6 aoadt 1925, portant réglement d’administration publique pour I’éta- 
blissement d’un régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les magasins et 
saloms de coiffure de Chatellerault. (J. O., 1925, No. 187, p. 7805.) 


* Déecret du ministére du Travail, de ’ Hygiene, de Assistance et de la Pro- 
voyance sociales du 9 aodt 1925, portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
Vapplication de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les indus- 
tries de la fabrication de la bijouterie, orfévrerie, horlogerie et de bronze d’art et 
imitation. (J. O., 1925, No. 189, p. 7898.) 


* Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et de la Pré- 
voyance sociales du 9 aodt 1925 portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
V’exécution des dispositions du livre IJ du Code du travail (titre I]: hygiéne et 
sécurité des travailleurs) en ce qui concerne les mesures particuliéres de protection 
et de salubrité applicables dans les chantiers du batiment et des travaux publics. 
(J. O., 1925, No. 190, p. 8040.) 


* Décret du ministére du Travail, de ’Hygiéne, de Assistance et de la Preé- 
veyance sociales du 12 aofit 1925, portant réglement d’administration publique 
pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les 
industries de la marbrerie et de la sculpture statuaire. (J. O., 1925, No. 191, p. 8096.) 


Décret du i¢T septembre 1925 modifiant le décret du 21 septembre 1908 sur la 
sécurité et Vhygiéne a bord des navires pratiquant la navigation maritime. (J. O., 
1925, No. 208, p. 8769.) 

Arrété du tet aodt 1925 fixant les taux des subventions a allouer aux bureaux 
publics de placement pour le deuxiéme semestre 1924. (J. O., 1925, No. 186, p. 7673.) 


Arrétés du ministére des Travaux publics du 9 aoat 1925 relatifs 4 l'emploi de 
jampes de sdreté et d’un exploseur dans les mines grisouteuses ou poussiéreuses. 
(J. O., 1925, No. 188, p. 7849.) 


GERMANY 
Laws 


* Gesetz iiber Ausbau der Angestellten- und Invalidenversicherung und tber 
Gesundheitsfiirsorge in der Reichsversicherung. Vom 28. Juli 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, 
I, p. 157.) 

Gesetz itiber Einstellung des Personalabbaues und Aenderung der Personal- 
Abbauverordnung. Vom 4. August 1925. (R. G. BL, 1925. 1, p. 181.) 


Orders 


Verordnung iiber die Besetzung deutscher Kauffahrteischiffe mit Kapitanen 
und Schifisoffizieren. Vom 25. Juli 1925. (R. G. BL, 1925, II, p. 709.) 


Verordnung iiber den Befahigungsnachweis der Seeschiffer und Seesteuerleute 
auf deutschen Kauffahrteischifien. Vom 25. Juli 1925. (R. G. Bl., 1925, II, p. 714.) 


Verordnung tiber den Befahigungsnachweis der Schiffsingenieure und Seema- 
sehinisten auf deutschen Kauffahrteischiffen. Vom 25. Juli 1925. (R. G. BL, 1925, 
Il, p. 724.) 


Verordnung zur Durchtiihrung der Angestelltenversicherung bei den Ersatz- 
kassen. Vom 4. August 1925. (R. G. BIL, 1925, I, p. 187.) 


Bekanntmachung, betreffend das Washington Uebereinkommen iber die 
Arbeitslosigkeit. Vom 30. Juli 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, I, p. 737.) 
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Bekanntmachung, betreffend das Genueser Uebereinkommen aber dice Stellen- 
vermittlung fir Seeleute. Vom 30. Juli 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, I, p. 737.) 


Bekanntmachung, betreffend das Genfer Uebereinkommen iiber das Vereins- 
und Koalitionsrecht der Jandwirtschaftlichen Arbei'er. Vom 30. Juli 1925. (R. 
G. BI., 1925, I, p. 738.) 


Bekanntmachung, betreffend das Genfer Uebereinkommen tiber die Entscha- 
digung der Landarbeiter bei Arbeitsunfallen. Vom 30. Juli 1925. (R. G. BL, 1925, 
I, p. 738.) 


Anordnung des Ministers fir Volkswohlfahrt aber besondere Verpflichtung der 
Gemeinden zur Inanspruchnahme von Wohnungen. Vom 30. Juni 1925. (R. Arb. 
Bl., 1925, No. 31, p. 366.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Laws 


* An Act to give effect to certain Draft Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference relating respectively to an unemployment indemnity 
for seamen in the case of loss or foundering of their ship, the minimum age for the 
admission of young persons to employment as trimmers and stokers, and the 
compulsory medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea. 
(15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 42.) Dated 31 July 1925. 


* An Act to amend subsection (3) of Section 1 and subsection (2) of Section 3 
of the Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Act, 1924, to amend the law with respect 
to the period on the expiration of which benefit under the Acts relating to unem- 
ployment insurance becomes payable and with respect to the rates of contribution 
under the said Acts, and to continue the saving contained in subsection (1) of Sec- 
tion 11 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1923. (15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 69.) 
Dated 7 August 1925. 


* An Act to make provision for pensions for widows, orphans, and persons be- 
tween the ages of sixty-five and seventy, and for the payment of contributions in 
respect thereof ; and to amend the enactments relating to Health and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and Old Age Pensions. Dated 7 August 1925. 


Orders 


The Unemployment Insurance (Banking Industry Special Scheme) (Amendment) 
Order, 1925, dated 1 April 1925, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 370.) 


Order in Council amending Regulations as to Pensions, Allowances and Gratui- 
ties to Commissioned Officers from Warrant Rank and Warrant Officers disabled, 
and to Families of such Officers deceased. Dated 24 July 1925. (S. R. & O., 1925, 
No. 764.) 


* The Woollen and Worsted Textiles (Lifting of Heavy Weights) Regulations, 
1925, dated 27 July 1925, made by the Secretary of State under Section 79 of the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 (1 Edw. VII, c. 22). Dated 27 July 1925. (S. 
R. and O., 1925, No. 752.) 


The Local Authorities (Assisted Housing Schemes) Amendment Regulations, 
1925, dated 5 August 1925, made by the Minister of Health. (S. R. & O., 1925, 
No. 778.) 


HUNGARY 


* A m. kir. kereskedelmiigyi miniszternek 1925. evi 68590. szamu rendeicte a 
borbely- es fodraszipar, valamint rokonszakmai vasarnapi es Szent Istvan napi 
munkasziinetenek ujbol szabalyozasa targyaban. 1925, evi junius ho 19-en. (Buda- 
pesti Kézlény, 1925, 137. szam. p. 3.) 

[Order of the Minister of Commerce issuing new regulations for the suspension 
of work on Sundays and St. Stephen’s Day in barbers’ and hairdressers’ establish- 
ments and branches of industry related thereto. Dated 19 June 1925.] 
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A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 4.291 /1925. M. E. szamu rendelete a gazdasagi mun- 
kaviszonybo! felmerilé igyekben az 1923: XXIV. térvenycikkel szaba!yozott 
eljaras egyszerisitese targyaban. 1925. evi julius ho 10-en. (Budapesti Kézlény, 
1925, 163. szam.) 

{Order No. 4291/1925 of the Council of Ministers, respecting the simplification 
of the procedure governed by Act No. XXIV of 1923 in actions arising out of 
employment in agriculture. Dated 10 July 1925.] 


A magyar kiralyi nepjoleti es munkaéugyi minszternek 1431 /1925 N. M. M. eln. 
B. szamu rendelete a kilféldiek lakhatasi bizonyitvanyanak kiallitasahozszikseges 
tiszti orvosi bizonyitvany targyaban kiadott 45741 /1925. 1. a. szamu rendelet kie- 
geszitese targyaban. 1925. evi julius ho 13-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 157. szam.) 

{Order of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour, No. 1431/1925, to sup- 
plement Order No. 45741/1925 respecting the official medical certificate required 
for the issue of a permit for temporary residence to aliens. Dated 13 July 1925.] 


A m. kir. nepjoleti es munkaugyi miniszternek 10148 /1925. szamu_ rendelete 
az 1925: XVIII. t.-c. 1. fejezeteben ioglalt rendelkezesek vegrehajtasa targyaban. 
1925. evi julius ho 20-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 165. szam.) 

{Order No. 10148/1925 of the Ministry of Social Welfare and Labour respect- 
ing the administration of the provisions of Chapter I of Act No. XVIII of 1925. 
Dated 20 July 1925.] 


IRISH FREE STATE 


The Irish Sailors and Soldiers Land Trust (Amending Regulations, 1925, dated 
31 March 1925, made by the Treasury under Section 3 (3) and (5) of the Irish Free 
State (Consequential Provisions) Act, 1922, (12 Geo. V, sess. 2, c. 2). (S. R. & O., 
1925, No. 303.) 


ITALY 


Legge 14 giugno 1925, n. 1298. Conversione in legge del R. decreto 25 settembre 
1924, mn. 1586, che estende ai territori annessi le disposizioni concernenti la Cassa 
di previdenza per le pensioni dei sanitari. (G. U., 1925, No. 181, p. 3394.) 

{Act No. 1298 to convert into an Act Royal Decree No. 1586, of 25 September 
1924, to extend to the annexed territories the provisions concerning the Provident 
Fund for the pensions of health officials. Dated 14 June 1925.] 


Regio decreto 21 giugno 1925, n. 1185: Modificazioni al R. decreto 13 gennaio 
1924, n. 142, relativo alla costituzione della Commissione di vigilanza sull’ edilizia 
popolare. (G. U., 1925, No. 167, p. 3133.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1185 to amend Royal Decree No. 142 respecting the insti- 
tution of a Housing Supervisory Committee. Dated 21 June 1925.] 


Regio decreto 2 luglio 1925, n. 1290. Soppressione dell’ ufficio di collocamento 
della mano d’opera disciplinato dal decreto 11 gennaio 1924, n. 200, del Governa- 
tore militare di Fiume. (G. U., 1925, No. 180, p. 3382.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1290 to abolish the Employment Exchange set up under 
Decree No. 200 of the military Governor of Fiume, dated 11 January 1924. Dated 
2 July 1925.] 


Regio decreto-legge 8 luglio 1925, n. 1492. Estensione ai territori annessi al 
Regno della vigente legislazione sul riposo festive e settimanale e sul lavoro not- 
~ aem8) industria della panificazione e delle pasticcerie. (G. U., 1925, No. 199, 
p. . 

_ {Royal Decree No. 1492 to extend to the annexed territories the legislation 
in operation respecting public holidays and the weekly rest and respecting night 
work in the baking and confectionery industries. Dated 8 July 1925.} 


Regio decreto 10 luglio 1925, n 1395. Trattamento di previdenza del perso- 
nale telefonico dipendente dalle aziende private. (G. U., 1925, No. 193, p. 3554.) 
_ {Royal Decree No. 1395 respecting pensions etc. for telephone workers employed 
in private undertakings. Dated 10 July 1925.] , 
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Regio decreto 23 luglio 1925, n. 1292 : Approvazione del regolamento per l’ese- 
cuzione del R. decreto-legge 19 giugno 1924, n. 1125, sul credito agrario fondiario 
agli invalidi di guerra rurali. (G. U., 1925, No. 181, p. 3395.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1292 to approve the regulations for the application of Legis- 
lative Decree No. 1125 of 19 June 1924 respecting agrarian credits for disabled 
ex-service men in rural districts. Dated 23 July 1925.] 


* Regio decreto 7 agosto 1925, n. 1478. Modificazione della tabella approvata 
con R. decreto 10 settembre 1923, n. 1957, riguardante le industrie e lavorazioni 
nelle quali, per esigenze tecniche o stagionali, ¢ consentito di superare Vorario di 
otto ore giornaliere o di 48 settimanali. (G. U., 1925, No. 199, p. 3672.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1478 to amend the schedule approved by Royal Decree No. 
1957 of 10 September 1923 respecting the industries and processes in which the eight- 
hour day or forty-eight hour week may be exceeded, owing to technical or seasonal 
requirements. Dated 7 August 1925.] 


Decreto ministeriale 24 giugno 1925. Approvazione del regolamento speciale 
per i salariati dell’ officina meccanica dell’ Ufficio centrale metrico e dei saggi. 
(G. U., 1925, No. 167, p. 3136.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the special regulations for persons employed in 
the laboratory of the Central Office of Weights and Measures. Dated 24 June 1925.] 


Decreto ministeriale 5 agosto 1925. Contributo dello Stato per l’edilizia popo- 
lare ed economica. (G. U., 1925, No. 191, p. 3543.) 

{Ministerial Decree respecting the state subsidy for the provision of cheap 
houses. Dated 5 August 1925.] 


LATVIA 
Laws 

Likums par Tautu Savienibas Starptautiskas Darba Organizacijas visparejas 
konferences 1. sesija pienemto konvencijas projektu par darblaika noteiksanu 
rupniecibas uznemumos uz 8 stundam diena un 48 stundam nedela. 1925. g. 21. 
aprili. (Lik., 16. burtnica, No. 85, p. 279.) 

{Act respecting the Draft Convention limiting the hours of work in industrial 
undertakings to 8 in the day and 48 in the week, adopted at the First Session of 
the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation. Dated 21 April 
1925.] 


Likums par Tautu Savienibas Darba Starptautiskas organizacijas visparejas 
konferences 1. sesija pienemto konvencijas projektu attieciba uz bernu minimalo 
vecumu, tos pienemot rupniecibas darbos. 1925. g. 26. maija. (Lik., 1925, 19 
burtnica, No. 105, p. 320.) 

{Act respecting the Draft Convention concerning the minimum age for the 
admission of children to industrial employment, adopted at the First Session of 
the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation, held in Washing- 
ton. Dated 26 May 1925.] 


Likums par Tautu Savienibas Darba Starptautiskas organizacijas visparejas 
konferences 1. sesija pienemto konvencijas projektu attieciba uz bernu naktsdarbu 
rupnieciba. 1925. g. 26. maija. (Lik., 1925, 19. burtnica, No. 106, p. 326.) 

[Act respecting the Draft Convention on the industrial employment of young 
persons at night, adopted at the First Session of the General Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation. Dated 26 May 1925.] 


Likums par Tautu Savienibas Darba Starptautiskas organizacijas visparejas 
konferences 1. sesija pienemto konvencijas projektu par sieviesu nodarbinasanu 
pirms un pec dzemdesanas. 1925. g. 27. maija. (Lik., 1925, 20. burtnica, p. 335.) 

{Act concerning the Draft Convention respecting the employment of women 
before and after confinement adopted at the First Session of the General Conference 
of the International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. Dated 27 May 
1925.] 


Likums par Tautu Savienibas starptaultiskas darba organizacijas visparejas 
konferences II. sesija pienemto konvencijas projektu par “ bernu minimalo vecum, 
tos pienemol darbos us juras ”. 1925. g. 8. junija. (Lik., 1925, 21. burtnica, p. 364.) 
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{Act concerning the Draft Convention respecting the minimum age for the 
admission of children to employment at sea, adopted at the Second Session of the 
General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League of 
Nations. Dated 8 June 1925.] 


Likums par Tautu Savienibas starptautiskas darba organizacijas visparejas 
konterences II. sesija pienemto konvencijas projektu par “* bezdarba atlidzibu 
kuga boja iesanas gadijuma ”’. 1925. g. 8. junija. (Lik., 1925, 21. burtnica, p. 369.) 

{Act concerning the Draft Convention respecting the granting of an indemnity 
for unemployment consequent upon shipwreck, adopted at the Second Session of 
the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League of 
Nations. Dated 8 June 1925.] 


Likums par Tautu Savienibas starptautiskas darba organizacijas visparejas 
konferences II. sesija pienemto konvencijas projektu par ‘* vietu apgadasanu jur- 
niekiem ’’. 1925. g. 8. junija. (Lik., 1925, 21. burtnica, p. 374.) 

|Act respecting the Draft Convention concerning facilities for finding employ- 
ment for seamen, adopted at the Second Session of the General Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. Dated 8 June 1925.] 


Order 


Noteikumi par valsts darbiniecku atalgojumu, 1925. g. 7. juliga, (Lik., 1925, 
24. burtnica, p. 566.) 
{Order respecting the salaries of state employees. Dated 7 July 1925.| 


LITHUANIA 


Sustiprintos apsaugos islatymas. 1925. m. geguzes men. 19 d. (Vyriausybes 
Zinios, 1925, No. 194.) 

{Act respecting more stringent measures for the defence of public order. Dated 
19 May 1925.] 


‘Troboms statyti paskolu davimo istatymas. 1925. m. geguzes men. 19d. (Vyriau- 
sybes Zinios, 1925, No. 194, p. 1.) 
{Act respecting loans for the building of houses. Dated 19 May 1925.] 


Sustiprintos apsaugos istatymas. 1925. m. geguzes men. 19 d. (Vyriausybes 
Zinios, 1925, No. 194, p. 1.) 
{Act respecting the strengthening of national defence. Dated 19 May 1925.] 


Zemes reformos istatymo pakeitimas. 1925. m. birzelio men. 9 d. (Vyriausybes 
Zinios, 1925, No. 195, p. 6.) 
{Act to amend the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 9 June 1925.] 


Zemés tvarkymo istatymas. 1925. m. birzelio m. 16 d. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 
1925, No. 200, p. 1.) 
{Land Act. Dated 16 June 1925.] 


Susirinkimu istatymo pakeitimas. 1925. m. birzelio men. 20 d. (Vyriausybes 


Zinios, No. 196, p. 2.) 
{Act to amend the Act respecting the right of assembly. Dated 20 June 1925.] 


Kariu pensiju istatymas. 1925. m. birzelio men. 23 d. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1925, 
No. 201.) 
{Act respecting army pensions. Dated 23 June 1925.| 


Zemés reformos istatymo ir Zemés reformos istatymo pakeitimo pakeitimas. 
1925 m. birzelio men. 23 d. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1925, No. 200, p. 8.) 

{Amendment of the Land Reform Act and of the Amendment thereof. Dated 
23 June 1925.] 


Zemesniuju zemes ukio mokyklu istatu pakeitimas. 1925. m. birzelio men. 23 
d. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1925, No. 200, p. 8.) 

{Amendment of the regulations of the lower agricultural schools. Dated 23 June 
1925.] 
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NETHERLANDS 


Wet van den 29sten Juni 1925, tot invoering van het nieuwe Wetboek van 
Strafvordering. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 308.) 
{Act to introduce the new Penal Procedure Code. Dated 29 June 1925.] 


Besluit van den 15den Juli 1925, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
18 April 1921 (Staatsblad No. 678,) tot vaststelling van de regelen nopens de ver- 
deeling der in artikel 19, eerste lid, der Wet op de Rijksverzekeringsbank (Staats 
blad 1920, No. 780), bedoelde kosten, zooals dat laatstelijk istgewijzigd bij Koninkz 
lijk besluit van 18 Maart 1924. (Staatsblad No. 124). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 333.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 18 April 1921 to lay down regulations 
for the distribution of the expenses referred to in Section 19, subsection 1, of the 
National Insurance Bank Act, as last amended by Roya! Decree of 18 March 1924. 
Dated 15 July 1925.] 


Besluit van den 23sten Juli 1925, tot wijziging van het Woningsbesluit. (Staats- 


blad, 1925, No. 338.) 
[Decree to amend the Housing Decree. Dated 23 July 1925.] 


Besluit van den 30sten Juli 1925, tot bekendmaking van den tekst van het 
Koninklijk besluit van den 3den Augustus 1922 (Staatsblad No. 479) houdende rege- 
ling van de toekenning van wachtgeld aan burgerlijke Rijksambtenaren, zooals dic 
is gewijzigd bij de Koninklijke besluiten van den 28sten December 1923 (Staats- 
blad No. 560), den 9den Februari 1924 (Staatsblad No. 36) en den 14den Juli 1925 
(Staatsblad No. 330). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 341.) 

{Decree to promulgate the text of the Royal Decree of 3 August 1922, issuing 
regulations for the grant of half-pay to civil servants, as amended by the Royal 
Decrees of 28 December 1923, 9 February 1924, and 14 July 1925. Dated 30 July 
1925.] 


Besluit van den 30sten Juli 1925, tot intrekking van het Koninklijk besluit 
van den 4den Juni 1924 (Staatsblad No. 270) houdende eene voorloopige wijziging 
van het Koninklijk besluit van den 28 November 1922 (Staatsblad No. 638) tot 
vaststelling van de regeling bedoeld in artikel 36, 4de lid der Pensioenwet 1922 
(Staatsblad No. 240). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 342.) 

[Decree to repeal the Royal Decree of 4 June 1924 to amend provisionally the 
Royal Decree of 28 November 1922 issuing the regulations under Section 36, sub- 
section 4, of the Pensions Act, 1922. Dated 30 July 1925.] 


POLAND 


Laws 


Ustawa z dnia 23 czerwea 1925 roku o przywroceniu mocy obowiazujacej ustawy 
z dnia 22 marca 1923 r. (Dz. U. R. P. No. 37, poz. 246) o zasilkach dla rodzin osob, 
powolanchy na cwiczenia wojskowe. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 75, poz. 522, 
p. 1112.) 

[Act respecting the bringing into operation again of the Act of 22 March 1923 
respecting allowances to the families of persons doing periods of military service. 
Dated 23 June 1925.] 


Ustawa z dnia 22 lipca 1925 roku w sprawie przedluzenia mocy obowiazujacej 
ustawy z dnia 12 czerwca 1924 r. a sprawie czesciowej zmiany ustawy z dnia 9 
pazdziernika 1923 r. o uposazeniu funkcjonarjuszow panstwowych i wojska (Dz. 
U. R. P. z 1924 r. No. 52 poz. 525) oraz ustawy z dnia 12 czerwca 1924 r. w sprawie 
ezesciowej zmiany ustawy z dnia 11 grudnia 1923 r. o zaopatrzeniu emerytalnem 
funkcjonarjuszow panstwowych i wojskowych zawodowych (Dz. U. R. P. z r. 1924, 
No. 52, poz. 526). (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 83, poz. 566, p. 1226.) 

{Act to prolong the operation of the Act of 12 June 1924, to amend in certain 
respects the Act of 9 October 1924 respecting the salaries of civil and military offi- 
cials, and the Act of 12 June 1924, to amend in certain respects the Act of 11 Decem- 
ber 1923 respecting the pension insurance of civil servants and army officers. 
Dated 22 July 1925.] 
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Ustawa z dnia 22 lipca 1925 r. zmieniajaca niektore postanowieni2 ustawy z 
dnia 9 pazdziernika 1923 r. o uposazeniu funkcjonarjuszow panstwowych i wojska. 
(Dz. U. R. P. No. 116, poz. 924). (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 85, poz. 581, p. 1305.) 

{Act to amend certain provisions of the Act of 9 October 1923 respecting the 
salaries of civil and military officials. Dated 22 July 1925.] 


Ustawa z dnia 30 lipca 1925 r. o zmianie pierwszego ustepu art. 22 ustawy z 
dnia 2 lipca 1924 r. w przedmiocie pracy miodocianych i kobiet (Dz. U. R. P..No. 65, 
poz. 636). (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 86, poz. 591, p. 1319.) 

[Act to amend the first paragraph of section 22 of the Act of 2 July 1924 res- 
pecting the employment of young persons and women. Dated 30 July 1925.] 


Orders 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 8 lipca 1925 r. o utworzeniu Panstwowej 
Rady Emigracyjnej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 76, poz. 535, p. 1123.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the establishment of a State Emi- 
gration Council. Dated 8 July 1925.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 15 lipca 1925 r. w sprawie udzialu 
Ubezpieczalni Krajewej (Wydzial ubezpiecze nia urzednikow prywatnych) w Poz- 
naniu w kosztach Wyzszych Urzeddow Ubezpieczen. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, 
No. 75, poz. 527, p. 1118.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the participation of the Posen 
Provincial Insurance Fund (section for insurance of salaried employees) in the 
expenses of the superior insurance offices. Dated 15 July 1925.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 29 lipca 1925 r. 
Ww porozumieniu z Ministrami : Przemy:lu i Handlu, Spraw Wewnetrznych, Spraw 
Wojskowych, Robot Publicznych, Kolei i Skarbu ospisie robot, wzbronionych 
mlodocianym i kobietom. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 81, poz. 558, p. 1185.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Ministers of Industry and Commerce, Interior, Public Works, War, Communications, 
and Finance, respecting the schedule of occupations in which the employment of 
young persons and women is prohibited. Dated 29 July 1925.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 11022 —- Aprova c regulamento dos decretos nos. 9902 e 10030, 
relativos a novos processos de arqueacoes. 9 de Fevereiro de 1925. (Diario do 
Govérno, 1925, 1st Series, No. 180, p. 965.) 

{Decree No. 11022 to approve the Regulations under Decrees Nos. 9902 and 
10030 respecting new procedure for taking ships’ measurements. Dated 9 February 
1925.] 


Decreto no. 10979 — Altera uma rubrica na tabela I anexa ao regulamento das 
industrias insalubres, incomodas, periogosas ou toxicas, aprovado pelo decreto no. 
8364. 29 de Julho de 1925. (Diario do Governo, 1925, 1st Series, No. 167, p. 850.) 

{Decree No. 10979, to amend an item in Schedule I appended to the Regulations 
for dangerous, unhealthy, and noxious trades approved by Decree No. 8364. Dated 
29 July 1925.] 


Decreto no. 11011 Regulamenta provisoriamente a pesca de cetaceos por 
pequenas embarcacoes nos mares dos Acores. Fl 31 de Julho de 1925. (Diario do 
Governo, 1925, ist Series, No. 174, p. 923.) 

[Decree No. 11011 issuing provisional regulations for whaling with small ves- 
sels in the waters off the Azores. Dated 31 July 1925.] 


Decreto no. 10992 —- Determina que o regulamento aprovado pelo decrete 
no. 10782 (horario de trabalho) nao seja aplicado as industrias cuja regulamentacao 
e fisealizagao estejam, por lei, a cargo do Ministerio da Agricultura. 1 de Agoste 
de 1925. (Diario do Governo, 1925, 1st Series, No. 170, p. 870.) 

[Decree No. 10992, to exclude industries, the regulation and supervision of 
which are within the competence of the Ministry of Agriculture, from the scope of 
the Regulations approved by Decree No. 10782 (hours of work). Dated 1 August 
1925.] 
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Decreto no. 11016 — Classifica em categorias os oficiais pilotos da marinha 
mercante. 11 de Agosto de 1925. (Diario do Govérno, 1925, No. 177, p. 941.) 
[Decree No. 11016 to classify the pilots of the Mercantile Marine. Dated 11 Au- 
gust 1925.] 
ROUMANIA 


Deciziune ministrului la departamentul industriei si comertului, pentru aplicarea 
dispozitiunilor art. 144 din legea minelor. No. 69048, la 29 Julie 1925. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1925, No. 171, p. 9067.) 

[Order of the Minister of Industry and Commerce under Section 144 of the 
Mines Act. (Appeals against penalties imposed by the regional mining authorities.) 
No. 69048. Dated 29 July 1925.] 


Deciziune consiliului de Ministri: aproba modificarea regulamentului legii pentru 
reorganizarea Camerelor de comert si industrie, decretat cu No. 1714 din 26 Mai 
1925 si publicat in Monitorul Oficial No. 118 din 2 Junie 1925, No. 2596. la6 August 
1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 172, p. 9098.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers to amend the regulations under the Act to 
reorganise the Chambers of Commerce and Industry. No. 2596. Dated 6 August 
1925.] 

SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES (KINGDOM OF) 


Regulations for hotels, cafés and other establishments where alcoholic tbever- 
ages are sold. Dated 15 June 1925. 


Regulations respecting the establishment of workers’ insurance courts and the 
procedure therein. Dated 1 August 1925. 


SPAIN 


Real orden aclarando la prescripcién segunda del art. 9° de la ley de 3 de marzo 
de 1900 sobre el trabajo de mujeres y nifios, modificado por el Real decreto de 21 
de agosto de 1923, en virtud de la ley de 13 de junio de 1922. El 18 de junio de 


1925. (Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, 1925, 
Segunda Epoca, No. 12, p. 145.) 

{Royal Order respecting the interpretation of Section 9 of the Act of 3 March 
1900 concerning the employment of women and children as amended by the Decree 
of 21 August 1923 in virtue of the Act of 13 June 1922. Dated 18 June 1925.] 


Real orden creando en el Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria une Comi- 
sién informativa encargada de estudiar el estado de las industrias metalirgicas y 
siderargicas de Vizcaya en relacién con las peticiones formuladas por los obreros. 
28 de Agosto de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, No. 242, p. 1266.) 

[Royal Order setting up in the Ministry of Labour Commerce and Indusiry a 
committee of enquiry to investigate the situation of the Biscay metallurgical and 
iron and steel industry in view of the demands put forward by the workers. Dated 
28 August 1925.] 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice of 13 March 1925 : Seasonal exemptions from the provisions 
of sub-section (2) (c) of Section 13 of the Factories Act, 1918. (The South African 
Journal of Industries, with which is incorporated the Official! Labour Gazette, 
Vol. VIII, 1925, No. 5, p. 36 of the Labour Gazette.) 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. International Labour Conjerence, Eighth Session, 
Geneva 1926. Simplification of the Inspection of Emigrants on Board Ship. Ques- 
tionnaire. Geneva, 1925. 44 pp. 


——— International Labour Conference, Ninth Session, Geneva, 1926. (a) Inter- 
national Codification of the Rules Relating to Seamen’s Articles of Agreement. First 
item on the Agenda. Questionnaire I. 101 + 50 pp. (b) General Principles for the 
Inspection of the Conditions of Work of Seamen. Second item on the Agenda. Ques- 
tionnaire II. 55 pp. Geneva, 1925. 


International Labour Directory 1925. Part 1. International Labour Orga- 
nisation. League of Nations. Government Services. Geneva, International Labour 
Office ; London, George Allen and Unwin, 1925. 171 pp. 3s. ; 75 cents. 


The Second International Conference of Labour Statisticians, held at Geneva. 
20 to 25 April 1925. Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 8. Geneva, 
1925. 80 pp. 1s. 3d. ; 30 cents. 

The broad object of the second International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
was identical with that of the first which was held from 29 October to 3 November 
1923. It was intended to lay down generally agreed principles on methods of 
compiling labour statistics, in the hope that, when any changes in national statis- 
tics were made, countries would move in the direction of some agreed international 
standard. By this means international comparisons would be facilitated. The 
agenda of the second conference was drawn up in the light of suggestions made by 
the first ; it consisted of four items: statistics of the cost of living ; international! 
comparison of real wages ; classification of industries ; statistics of unemployment. 
The present report gives an account of the proceedings of the Conference and the 
text of the resolutions adopted. 


Migration Movements, 1920-1923. Studies and Reports, Series O (Migra 
tion), No. 1. Geneva, 1925. x1 + 104 pp. 2s.; 50 cents. 

The International Labour Office has just published, under the above title, 
its first annual report on migration movements. 

The object of the report, which contains figures for 60 countries, is to give 
a detailed view of migration movements throughout the world in 1923 and a 
comparison with the figures for 1920 to 1922. Light is thrown on the development 
of migration after the war and a basis is provided for the research into causes and 
effects which is essential for the adoption of a more rational emigration policy 
whcther international or national in scope. In addition, countries of emigraticn 
and immigration alike will find in the volume information on the origin, destination, 
and composition of the groups of migrants, and thus obtain material for a policy 
of effective collaboration with other countries. 

The principles on which the international tables have been drawn up are 
sketched in an introduction. This is followed by a description of oversea and 
continental migration, dealt with separately and supplemented by tables, figures, 
and certain statistical conclusions. The study concludes with a series of explanatory 
notes for the countries considered. 


Comité maritime international. Conférence de Génes, 1925. Rapports préliminaires 
IV. (1) Assurance obligatoire des passagers. (2) Code international de l'affrétement. 
Bulletin No. 71. Antwerp, 1925. 26 pp. 

Preliminary reports of the Conference of the International Maritime Committee 
held at Genoa, 1925: (1) Compulsory insurance of passengers ; (2) International 
Code of Affreightment. 
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Internationaler Bergarbeiterbund. Profokoll des 27. Internationalen Bergarbeiter- 
Kongress abgehalten in Prag, vom 3. bis 8. August 1924. London, International 


Miners’ Federation. 144 pp. 
Proceedings of the twenty-seventh International Congress of Miners held in 


Prague, 3-8 August 1924. 
Internationales Buehdrucker-Sekretariat. Protokoll des 1X. Internationalen Buch- 
druckerkongresses abgehalten im Gewerbschafishaus zu Hamburg vom 8-12. Sept. 


1924, Olten, 1925. 198 pp. 
Proceedings of the ninth International Congress of Workers in the Printing 


Trades held in Hamburg, 8-12 September 1924. 
Internationaler Bund der Privatangestellten. Bericht des Internationalen Sekre- 


tdrs, 1. Juli 1921 bis 1. Juli 1925. Amsterdam. 23 pp. 
Report of the Secretary of the International Federation of Commercial, Clerical 


and Technical Employees for the period 1 July 1921 to 1 July 1925. 


Premier Congrés international d’Economie sociale, Buenos Aires (République 
argentine), 25 Octobre-4 Novembre 1924, organisé par le Musée Social Argentin el 
placé sous le haut patronage du Gouvernement. Translated into French from the 
Spanish edition by Federico Brrasén. Buenos Aires, Museo Social Argentino, 
1925. 80 pp. 

A pamphlet giving the resolutions, recommendations, and declarations passed 
by the First International Congress of Social Economy, as proposed by the various 
sections of the Congress (dealing respectively with social museums and similar 
institutions ; labour questions ; social hygiene ; agrarian questions ; and social 
statistics and social questions in general). The fourth section (education) was 
unable to arrive at any decision and had therefore no opinion to submit to the 


Congress. 
Several speeches delivered at plenary sessions of the Congress are also reprinted. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 
Ministerio de Relaciones exieriores y Culto. %Informaciones acerca de la Liga 


de las Naciones. Buenos Aires, 1925. vii -+- 214 pp. 
A summary of the organisation and work of the League of Nations published by 


the Argentine Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


AUSTRALIA 

International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. Sixth Conference, 
held at Geneva, June-July 1924. Report of the Australian Employers’ Delegate 
(Mr. W. C. F. Tuomas). Melbourne, Government Printers. 8 pp. 6d. 

Royal Commission on the Method for Determining the Unimproved Value of 
Land held under Crown Leases. Report, together with appendices. Melbourne, 1925. 
59 pp. 1s. 9d. 

Roya! Commission to inquire into Extracts from the Reports in Parliamentary 
Debates of Speeches made by Mr. Seullin in the House of Representatives on 7 and 
19 August, 1924, in relation to Land Tax Matters. Report by the Commissioner. 
Melbourne, 1925. 27 pp. 1s. 3d 


BELGIUM 

Fonds intercommunal d’assurance eontre le ehémage involontaire de !’aggie 
mération liégeoise. Rapport sur l’exercice 1924. Liége, 1925. 20 pp. 

Report of the Intercommunal Unemployment Insurance Fund of Liége district 


for 1924. 


FRANCE 

Ministére du Travail, de I’ Hyyiéne, de !’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance soeiales 
Direction du Travail. Statistique des gréves survenues pendant les années 1927 et 
1922. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1924. 1x -+ 208 pp. 

Statistics of strikes and lockouts during’ 1921 and 1922. 
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GERMANY 
PRUSSIA 


Preussisehes Statistisehes Landesamt Slalislisches Jahrbue’ fiir den Freistaat 
Preussen, 21. Band. Berlin, 1925. 12 + 299 pp. 
Statisticat year book for Prussia, 1925. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Coal Mining Industry. Explanatory Memorandum of the Terms of Settlement 
of the Dispute in the Coal Mining Industry. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 
5 pp. 2d. 

Friendly Societies’ Registry. Report of the Industrial Assurance Commissioner 
jor the Year ended 31 December 1924. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 
116 pp. 2s. 


Imperial Economie Committee. Report on Marketing and Preparing for Market 
of Foodstuffs produced in the Overseas Parts of the Empire. First Report, general. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 38 pp. 94d. 


Medical Researeh Couneil [ndustrial Fatigue Research Board. An Experimental 
Investigation into Repetitive Work. By Isabel BurNett. Report No. 30. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 1v + 26 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The report embodies the results of an investigation into the effects of repetitive 
work on four workers of different degrees of intelligence, on a time-rate and on a 
piece-rate remuneration. It was found that the two most intelligent were the 
most variable workers, while the subject with subnormal intelligence {showed a 
steady improvement in ability to perform the given work ; a worker of average 
intelligence was the best and steadiest worker in a prolonged test. The inference 
drawn is that the highly intelligent individual is not suited to repetitive work ; 
this, states the Report, appears to confirm the conclusions drawn from previous 
enquiries and points to the advisability of a very careful investigation into school- 
children’s intelligence with a view to distinguishing this type before unsuitable 
careers are selected. Interesting data were also obtained in regard to the effects 
of co-operation and rivalry in work amongst a group of workers, output under 
varied conditions of work, and individual differences in time and piece rates. 


Ministry of Labour. League of Nations. International Labour Conference, Seventh 
Session, Geneva, May to June 1925. Report by the British Government Delegates 
to the Minister of Labour. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 39 pp. 9d. 


Ministry of Transport. Returns of Accidents and Casualties as reported by the 
several Railway Companies in Great Britain during the year ending 31 December 
1924. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 9 pp. 1s. 6d. 


SCOTLAND 

Committee on Agricultural Education and Research. Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed in February 1924 to consider and advise regarding the General 
Organisation and Finance of Agricultural Education and Research in Scotland. 
Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 54 pp. 1s. 

This Report contains valuable information about agricultural instruction in 
Scotland. Such instruction was conducted as far back as 1790. When the Board 
of Agriculture for Great Britain was established in 1889, it found scientific agricul- 
tural teaching being given in three centres, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, 
the agricultural conditions in the district of each centre differing. Each of the 
three centres maintained a close connection with their university and also organised 
the extension work of the district. These three centres, which, when agricultural 
education in 1896 came under the Scottish Education Department, were considered 
to be the base of agricultural instruction in Scotland, have gradually developed into 
fully incorporated agricultural colleges associated with a definite area of country. 
In 1912 they were transferred to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

The education work of Scotland is divided into two main branches —- work at 
the central teaching institutions, and county extension work. Each college now 
possesses a farm for purposes of experiment and demonstration ; the county exten- 
sion work carried on by the colleges hinges mainly upon a resident organiser, who 
is appointed for each ceunty within the area. 
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After having examined in detail the work of the colleges and made comparisons 
with the agricultural instruction given in other countries, the Committee summarises 
its opinion into twenty recommendations concerning agricultural education, eight 
concerning research work, and two concerning veterinary colleges. The Committee 
requests that close relations should be maintained between the colleges and the 
universities ; that the curricula should lay more emphasis upon agricultural eco- 
nomics and farm management ; that the courses of instruction within the colleges 
should be altered in such a way as more effectively to meet the needs and to attract 
the attendance of the ordinary farmer. For the purpose of co-ordinating the 
educational work of the college organiser with the agricultural instruction to be 
provided by Education Authorities in rural schools and continuation classes, an 
advisory committee, it is held, should be formed in each county, appointed one 
half by the College and one half by the Education Authorities. The Committee 
lays much stress upon elementary agricultural education and would like the Edu- 
cation Department to see that natural and agricultural science for boys, and domes- 
tic and rural economy for girls, receive a fair share of attention in ruralschools. It 
also recommends that the Department impress upon the rural authorities the neces- 
sity for establishing agricultural continuation classes. 


Seottish Education Department. Report of the Committee of Council on Education 
in Scotland, 1924-1925, London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 43 pp .9d. 

The Report includes information on primary and secondary education, con- 
tinuation classes, reformatory and industrial schools, and the scheme for the higher 
education of ex-service students, a full account of which was given in the Report 
for 1919-1920. 


HUNGARY 


Budapest Székesfévaros Statisztikai Hivatala. Budapest Székesfévdros Slatiz- 
tikai Evkényve, 1921-1924. XIII. évfolyam. Budapest, 1925. xvi + 583 pp. 
10 kr. 

Statistical year book for 1921-1921, published by the Municipal Statistical 
Office of Budapest. 


ITALY 


Ministerio dell’ Economia Nazionale. Direzione Generale del Lavoro e della 
Previdenza Soeiale. IJnfortuni sul Lavoro in Agricoltura, Giurisprudenza Giudi- 
ziaria. Vol. 1. Anni 1920-1923. Rome, Libreria della Stato, 1925. 288 pp. 

A collection of texts, printed in extenso, of rulings of Italian arbitration commit- 
tees dealing with compensation for accidents in agricultural work. 


—— Dlrezione generale della Statistiea. Statistica della Emigrazione Italiana 
per V'Estero negli anni 1918, 1919 e 1920, con notizie sommarie per gli anni dal 
1921 al 1924. Rome, 1925. xxxrx + 199 pp. 29 lire. 

Since 1921 the compilation of statistics of Italian emigration has been entrusted 
to the General Emigration Departement, which is in a position to collect and to 
publish the accurate data essential to a study of a movement closely related to 
other phenomena of an economic and social character. The work was formerly 
included in the functions of the Central Statistical Office since 1876. The informa- 
tion last issued by that Office related to 1917 ; a gap therefore occured in ihe series 
of statistical data published which it is the object of the present volume to fill. 
The statistics furnished cover the years 1918, 1919, and 1920. A summary of the 
statistics compiled according to the same method for the years 1921-1924 is com- 
pared with those for preceding years. Without dwelling on the differences in the 
methods adopted by the two departments (see Methods of Compiling Emigration 
and Inunigration Statistics, published by the International Labour Office in 1922, 
pp. 23-26), it may be noted that, according to the present report, the method 
based on emigrants’ passports applied by the Central Statistical Office is less 
accurate since the war as a result of the restrictive measures adopted in countries 
of immigration : many persons to whom passports have been granted have been 
obliged to remain in their own country. On the other hand, according to the General 
Emigration Departement itself,the new methods are also susceptible of improvement. 
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NETHERLANDS 


Bureau van Statistiek der Gemeente Amsterdam. Siatistisch Jaarboek 1922- 
1923. Amsterdam, 1925. xi + 360 pp. 

Statistical year book for Amsterdam, 1922-1923, published by the Municipal 
Statistical Office. 


Departement van Binnenlandsehe Ziken en Landhouw. Verslag over den Land- 
bouw in Nederland over 1923. Verslagen en Mededeelingen van de Directie van den 
Landbouw 1924, No. 2. The Hague, 1924. Lyin + 122 pp. 

Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture, giving a general summary 
of the state of affairs in Dutch agriculture and horticulture in 1923, including infor- 
mation on agricultural associations and corporations, together with much statistical 
material. 

Lijst van Officéele personen, Instellingen en Vereenigingen op Land- en 
Tuinbouwgebied. Verslagen en Mededeelingen van de Directie van den Landbouw 
1925, Nu. 1. The Hague, Gebrs. J. en H. van Langenhuysen, 1925. 162 pp. 

A directory of officials, institutions, and associations interested in Dutch agri- 
culture and horticulture. 

Verslag over den Landbouw in Nederland over 1924. Verslagen en Mede- 
deelingen van de Directie van den Landbouw 1925, No. 3. The Hague, 1925. 
Lx1I + 112 pp. 

Report on agriculture in the Netherlands during 1924. 

Ministerie van Arbsid, Hinde! en Nijverheid. Rijksdienst der Werkloosheids- 
verzekering en Arbeidsmiddeling. Verslag van de Werkzaamheden van de Rijks- 
bemiddelaars gedurende 1924. The Hague, 1925. 46 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Government Arbitrators in industrial disputes 
for 1924. 


Verslag betreffende Werkverruiming en Regularisatie van Werkgelegenheid 
in het tijdvak van 1 april 1921-31 Maart 1924. Uitgave No. 37. The Hague, 1925. 


91 pp. 
Report of the Unemployment Insurance and Placing Service on the provision of 


work and the stabilisation of the labour market during the period 1 April 1921 to 
31 March 1924. 


POLAND 


Offiee Central de Statistique. Grande propriété fonciére. Statistique de la Pologne, 
Vol. V. Warsaw, 1925. xxtv + 122 pp. 

A special interest attaches to the statistics published in this Report in view of 
the discussion of the question of agrarian reform in Poland and the recent enact- 
ment of a law dealing with the subject. 


In Poland, it is stated, large landed estates amount to 14,202,836 hectares, or 
36 6 per cent.of the total area of the country.Large private estates cover 10,498,114 
hectares (27 per cent. of the total area), 3,342,976 hectares belong to the State, 
229,287 to the Church, and 132,459 to other public institutions ; large estates are 
defined as those of more than 50 hectares in extent. The number of large estates in 
Poland is 19,454, comprising 6,253 of 50 to 100 hectares, 4,144 of 100 to 200, 
2,236 of 200 to 300, 1,571 of 300 to 400, 994 of 400 to 500, 2,292 of 500 to 1,000, 
and 1,964 of over 1,000 hectares. 

The Report includes statistics showing the amount of machinery used, and the 
numbers of various groups of persons employed on estates in the areas mentioned, 
including rural artisans and seasonal workers. The census was taken in June and 
July 1921 (in some districts in 1923). 

A summary of the introductory commentary is supplied in French ; the headings 
and descriptions of the tables are also in French. 


ROUMANIA 


Ministerul Muneli, Cooperatiei si Asiqurarilor sociale. Direetia de Studii st 
statistiea. Conventiile colective de munca din 1924. Bucharest, 1925. 239 pp. 
Report on collective agreements in Roumania during 1924. 
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SPAIN 

Camara Oficial de Industria de Barcelona. Memoria reglamentaria ejercicio 
1923-1924. Barcelona, 1924. 270 pp. 

Report of the Barcelona Official Chamber of Industry for 1923-1924. 

Instituto nacional de previsidnu. L’Instituto Nacional de Prevision et ses Caisses 
Collaboratrices, 1925, Valencia, 1925. 75 pp., 40 plates. 

Representatives of the Spanish National Provident Institution were Delegates 
to the Seventh Session of the International Labour Conference ; and, wishing to 
emphasise the special interest which, ever since its foundation, the Institution has 
taken in international social insurance problems, they have traced a broad outline 
of the organisation of social insurance in Spain in a work which has been offered to 
the Delegates to the Seventh International Labour Conference. 

After a brief historical sketch, the first part of the book deals with the work 
of the National Institution and the Funds associated with it, fullowed by a series 
of graphs showing the expansion of social insurance, together with an interesting 
bibliography relating to social welfare probiems in Spain. The interest of the book 
is enhanced by up-to-date information, as well as by numerous photographs re- 
lating to such social activities as hospitals, health and welfare work, and the develop- 
ment of cheap housing schemes. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Union Scale of Wages and 
Hours of Labour, 15 May 1924. Bulletin No. 388. Wages and Hours of Labour 
Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 234 pp. 25 cents. 


Federal Board for Vocational Edueation. Directory of Trade Schools. Bulletin 
No. 99, Trade and Industrial Series, No. 28. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1925. vi + 38 pp. 10 cents. 

This Directory is designed to meet the great demand which has arisen for infor- 
mation in the United States as to where given trades are taught. The information 
it contains is taken from the official annual statistical reports furnished to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education by the various State boards ; it includes 
only the courses which received a subsidy from Federal funds for the fiscal year 
ending 30 June 1924. 

Treasury Department. Publie Health Service. Annual Report of the Surgeon 
General for the fiscal year 1924. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. v1 -+- 
310 pp. 

Special mention may be made of the pages of this report which are devoted to 
the activities of the Office of Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation under the direction 
of Surgeon L.R. Thompson. During 1924 these activities included studies on the 
following subjects : (1) occupational health risks (ventilation, dusts, illumination) ; 
(2) occupational diseases (physical condition of persons engaged in measuring 
radium emanations ; chemical and physiological aspect of industrial fatigue ; pos- 
ture in industry ; chronic carbon monoxide poisoning ; mercurial poisoning) ; (3 
causes of industrial absenteeism ; (4) the use of cyanogen chloride as a new fumiga- 
tion gas ; (5) statistical studies ; (6) co-operation with government departments ; 
(7) co-operation with industrial and other agencies. 

NEW YORK 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Statistics and Information. New York Labour 
Laws enacted in 1925. Special Bulletin, No. 135. Albany. 44 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Department of Welfare. Poor Relie{f in Pennsylvania. By Emil FRANKEL. Bulle- 
tin No. 20, May 1925. 14 pp. 

The bulletin is prepared from a paper on ‘‘ What the study of the Poor Laws 
revealed ”’, presented to the Pennsylvania Conference on Social Welfare, 16 Aprit 


1925. 


VENEZUELA 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. El libro Amarillo de los Estados Unidos de 
Venezuela. Vols. I and II. Caracas, 1925. xix + 777 and x1 + 166 pp. 
The “ Yellow Book ” of Venezuela, presented to the Federal Congress in 1925 
by the Ministry of Foreign Relations, contains, in addition to other matters directly 
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concerning the Ministry, a full account of the relations between Venezuelsand the 
League of Nations and International Labour Office. It also includes the corres- 
pondence between the International Labour Office and the Ministry. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Algemeen Nederlandseh Vakverbond. Twaalfde Jaarverslag (1 Januari-31 
December 1924. The Hague. 144 pp. 
Twelfth annual report of the Dutch General Federation of “* Neutral ’”’ Workers. 


Al-Sanheury, A. A. Les restrictions contractuelles a ia liberté individuelle de tra- 
vail dans la jurisprudence anglaise. Contribution 4 étude comparative de la régle de 
droit et du standard juridique. Preface by Edouard LAMBERT. Bibliothéque de I’ Ins- 
titut de droit comparé de Lyon. Etudes et documents. Tome 10 (Tome 4 de la série 
des Décisions régulatives de la politique du travail et du commerce des juges 
anglais). Paris, Giard, 1925. xxv + 361 pp. 30 frs. 

A study of English law relating to contracts in restraint of trade. 


Ansiavx, Maurice. Les crises économiques et la concentration industrielle. Extraits 
des Bulletins de la Classe des !.ettres et des Sciences morales et politiques. Académie 
Royale de Belgique. Brussels, 1925. 15 pp. 

The author develops the theory that the action of middlemen in purchasing and 
holding a large volume of stocks during the period of boom and in liquidating these 
stocks during depression is one of the principal factors contributing tu the ampli- 
tude of cyclical fluctuations of trade. The solution of this cause of aggravation 
is to eliminate the midd!eman by the integration of industrial processes, that is, 
by linking up the various stages of production from the initial extraction of raw 
material, through manufacture, io the final retail operations. 


Asocize 6n del Tribajo. Memoria y Balance correspondiente al ejercicio 1924- 
1925. Buenos Aires, 1925. 34 pp. 
Report and balance sheet of the Argentine Industrial Employers’ Asseciation. 


Atzier, Edgard ; Herbst, R.; Lehmann, G. ; and Muller, E. Arbdeilsphysiolo- 
yische Studien. Sonderabdruck aus Flugers Archiv fir die gesamte Physiologie 
der Menschen und der Tiere. 208 Band, 2. Heft, 3. Juni 1925, pp. 184-244. 
Beriin, Springer. 

A series of articles upon the physiology of labour ; in particular, the work done 
in load-carrying, turning a handle, and exerting a merely statical force. 


Bakker, Jac. De Wet op de Arbeidsovereenkomst en de Hoofdarbeiders. Rotter- 
dam, Verbond van Vakorganisaties van Hoofdarbeiders in Nederland, 1925. 56 pp. 

A study on the Netherlands law relating to the labour contract as it affects 
intellectual workers. 


Bernat Gyula, Dr. A Mezdégazdasdgi Hitel Ugye az Eszakamerikai egyesil 
Allamokban. Kténlenyomat a Magyar Gazdak Szemléje 1925 jan., mare. lizeté- 
bol. Budapest, Stephaneum, 1925. 23 pp. 

A short study on agricultural credit in the United States. 


Boisseau, Maurice. Jes oeuvres d’amélioration sociales dans la Compagnie des 
Chemins de fer du Nord. Thése pour Je doctorat (sciences politiques et économiques) 
soutenue devant la Faculté de droit de Il’Université de Paris. Paris, L. Fournier, 
1924. 115 pp. 

The author reviews the welfare measures taken by the French Northern Rail- 
way Company on behalf of its employees in the matter of housing, education, 
hygiene, use of spare time, and indicates the further efforts contemplated in these 
various spheres. He concludes by noting the progress achieved in arresting alco- 
holism and tuberculosis, the improved birth rate and decreasing death rate among 
families housed by the Company. 


Ronar, James. Malthus and his work. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1924 
vi + 438 pp. 

This is a second edition of Bonar’s account of Malthus and his work, which 
was first published in 1885. Apart from the correction of obvious mistakes, the 
addition of a certain number of notes, and the expansion of the biographical chap 
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ter, the book remains just as it was in the first edition, but the author thinks that 
the twentieth century will give Malthus a fair hearing and hopes that this book 
will lead its readers to study the “ Essay on Population”, upon which Malthus’ 
reputation is mainly founded, for themselves. 

A careful analysis is given of the arguments, facts and conclusions of the essay, 
which, it may be recalled, maintains that population tends to increase beyond the 
nourishment available and is kept down by checks which may be classified as vice, 
misery,and moral restraint. This theory received widespread acceptance at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, but became more and more discredited by 
economists as the new world was opened up. 

Mr. Bonar devotes a chapter to the critics, both those who wrote during Mal- 
thus’ lifetime and those who have written since, and he, in his turn, criticises the 
critics. He reminds his readers that the doctrine of Malthus is a strong appeal to 
personal responsibility and thinks that while the details of the essay are open to 
attack, the main principles have stood the test of time. 

Brandeisz, M. and Zbe!, Dr. R. Geselzgebung far Kriegsbeschdtiyte. Die sozial- 
politische Gesetzgebung in Oesterreich, Band X, Gesetzesausgabe der Kammer fir 
Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Vienna, Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, 1925. 
xvi + 424 pp. 

The tenth volume of the legislative series published by the Vienna Chamber 
of Labour is devoted to the legislation relating to war victims in Austria. The 
authors have brought together in a handy form not only the texts of laws concern- 
ng compensation, the provision of employment, and social reclassification of 
war victims, but also the principal legal decisions relating to these matters. 


Bund der Industrieangesteliten Oesterreichs. Drei Jahre Bericht des Bundes- 
vorstandes tiber seine Tdligkeit in der Funktionsperiode 1922 bis 1924. Vienna, 1925. 


166 pp. 
Report of the President of the Austrian Union of Industrial Employees covering 


his period .in office, 1922-1924. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Year Book 1924. No. 13. Washing- 


ton, 1924. xvi + 251 pp. 

Chatrousse, Mrs. Luisa. La femme dans les industries d’art. Encyclopédie indus- 
trielle et commerciale. Paris, Librairie de l’enseignement technique, Léon Eyrolles, 
1925. 150 pp. 

The author indicates the principal industries in which suitable employment 
may be found for women workers who are competent at drawing or modelling. 
In the first part of the book she gives some general information and some special 
notes on art and industry. The volume includes a list of trade schools in which 
the training is both artistic and technical, and a list of the principal Chambers 
of Trade and associations connected with artistic occupations. — 

In the second part of the book she examines the advantages and disadvantages 
of the workshop and the school, relations between the designer and the manufac- 
turer ; the manufacturer, or the artisan, and the customer ; and, finally, the employ- 
ment of women in trades and occupations for which hitherto they were not con- 
sidered to possess the necessary aptitude. A number of drawings by students 
illustrating work suitable to women are included. 4 

Colajanni, Pompeo. I! problema della disoccupazione involontaria (111 Congresso 
Internazionale di Sociologia, Roma, 22-29 Aprile 1924). Rome, 1924. 11 pp. 

Report presented to the third International Congress of Sociology held in Reme, 
April 1924. Mr. Colajanni deals with the unemployment problem in relation to 
emigration, and with various questions connected with unemployment insurance. 
He emphasises the importance of the relation between unemployment and the 
Over-population of cities. 

Cole, G. D. H. Robert Owen. London, Ernest Benn, 1925. rx + 267 pp. 

Commission syndieale de Belgique. Rapport annuel pour 1924. Brussels, 1925. 


222 pp. 
Annual report of the Trade Union Committee of Belgium for 1924. 


Czechoslovak Research Work. First section, 1919. Prague, The Royal Bohemian 
Society of Sciences and the Czech Academy of Sciences, 1924. 305 pp. 80 Czech 


crowns. 
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This publication contains summaries in English or in French of works and papers 
in Czech or Slovak published between 28 October 1918 and the end of 1919, and 
dealing with philosophy, philology, history, social science, political economy and 
jurisprudence. It is the first volume in a series which will appear twice a year. 
No commentary is added to the summaries given. 


Deierriére, Paul. Le contréle des mines de charbon en Angleterre pendant la guerre 
et le probléme de la réorganisation des mines. Thése pour le doctorat (sciences poli- 
tiques et économiques) soutenue devant la Faculté de Droit de |’ Université de Paris. 
Paris, Association des Etudiants de doctorat, 1925. 276 pp. 

A careful and objective study, which is particularly interesting at the present 
time. The author considers the organisation and position of the coal industry in 
Great Britain before the war (working of the mines ; protective labour legislation 
affecting workers in the mining industry ; the employers and the miners), govern- 
ment control during the war (organisation ; measures adopted to increase output ; 
rationing and control of retail prices ; wages ; committees set up to examine and 
advise on measures to be taken after the close of hostilities), and, finally, decontrol 
and the problem of reorganisation. 

A specially detailed study is made of the question of nationalisation. Mr. Defer- 
riére expounds the views of the partisans of nationalisation and the owners’ objec- 
tions, and explains the reports of the Sankey Commission and the policy of the 
Government in-regard to the recommendations made. The last chapter deals 
with the attitude of Mr. Macdonald’s Cabinet in 1924 to the question of nationalisa- 
tion. The book, which is well documented and contains statistical data, is a clear 
exposition of the problem. It includes a bibliography. 


Deutsche Gesellschait zur Behimpfung der Arbeitslosigkeit. Das Problem der 
Arbeitslosenversicherung im Deutschland. Verhandlungen der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft zur Bekimpfung der Arbeitslosigkeit am 20. Februar 1925 zu Berlin mit 
Berichten von Professor Dr. JAstRrow, Dr. ERDMANN, Franz SpLiEDT, Dr. ZIEGLER, 
Antonie HopMANN, Dr. ORDEMANN und BENDA. Schriften der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft zur Bekampfung der Arbeitslosigkeit. Heft 7. Berlin, Verlag von Reimar 
Hobbing, 1925. 127 pp. 

This volume issued by the German section of the International Association on 
Unemployment contains the text of addresses on various aspects of the 
question of compulsory insurance against unemployment in Germany delivered at 
a meeting held in Berlin, 20 February 1925. They deal with the following subjects : 
unemployment insurance considered in connection with economic and social de- 
velopment in Germany ; distribution of the cost of insurance ; the preventive nature 
of unemployment insurance and resumption of work ; and, finally, the provision 
of employment in connection with unemployment insurance. 

Professor Jastrow shows that unemployment insurance is not an entirely new 
conception introduced into German legislation, but a natural result of the eco- 
nomic and social evolution of the country. Dr. Erdmann explains the employers’ 
point of view and expresses the opinion that, financially, the unemployment insur- 
ance scheme under discussion constitutes a risky experiment. An opposite view 
is taken by Mr. Spliedt, of the General Federation of German Trade Unions, who 
declares himself in favour of unemployment insurance and draws attention to the 
valuable asset which Germany possesses in her working classes. 

Dealing with the distribution of the cost of insurance, Dr. Ziegler, of the 
Bavarian Ministry of Social Welfare, describes the satisfactory results obtained in 
Bavaria from a uniform rate of contribution ; he advocates the extension of 
unemployment insurance to every trade and, as a compromise, a lower rate of 
contribution from some. 

The preventive value of unemployment insurance, is examined at somelength 
by Mr. Benda, who deals in turn with credit control, extensive schemes for public 
work, vocational guidance and employment agencies as means to prevent or remedy 
unemployment. He draws attention to the growing importance in recent years 
of the measures described as “ productive assistance ”’. 

As the president, Dr. R. Freund, pointed out in closing the debate, notwith- 
standing the diversity of the views expressed and the interests represented, all the 
speakers declare themselves in favour of the principle of unemployment insurance. 


Deutscher Hauptverband der Industrie. (1) Entscheidungen des Obersten Ver- 
wallungsgerichtes zum Betriebsausschissegesetz. By Dr. Fritz Katzrr. 2 vols., 47 
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and 48 pp. (2) Erkenntnisse des Obersten Verwaltungsgerichtes zum Pensionsver- 
sicherungsgesetz. By Dr. Milto Kotrea. 1 vol., 58 pp. Sammlung arbeitsrecht- 
licher Entscheidungen der Arbeitgeberhauptstelle des Deutschen Hauptverbandes 
der Industrie, Reichenberg. 

Two series edited by the German Employers’ Organisation, which contain the 
most important decisions of the Supreme Court of Czechoslovakia, and supplement 
legislation by court decisions in the field both of works committees and of pensions 
insurance. 


Dobb, Maurice. Capitalist Enterprise and Social Progress. Studies in Economics 
and Political Science, edited by the Director of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, No. 8. London, George Routledge and Sons, 1925. x + 
409 pp. 

This book deals with a problem in economics from a special angle. The author 
expresses this attitude as follows: “ It is in the belief that a theory of enterprise 
must form the point d’appui of any consistent survey of Applied Economics that 
the present work has been apprvached. For such a theory many of the con- 
clusions of deductive economics are of supreme importance; but at the same time these 
lead us only part of the way. Our task is incomplete without some comparative 
survey of the influence of institutions in the growth of the existing system of enter- 
prise, and without the aid of more specific inductive study. ”’ 

The book is divided into three parts, the first analytical, the second historical, 
and the third entitled “‘ applied ’’. This last section is a sort of prolegomena to 
a theory of the importance of commercial enterprise in applied economics. The 
discussion is interesting and well expressed. 

Douglas, Paul H. Wages and the Family. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1925. 290 pp. 

The development of the family allowance system in certain European countries 
and the proposals made for its application in Australia have attracted considerable 
attention, especially in Great Britain and the United States. In the latter country 
the keenest advocate of the system is Professor Douglas, and in the book which is 
the subject of the present note he urges the importance of adopting in the United 
States the method of payment according to need in place of the existing practice 
of paying wages at the same rate to married workers with large families as to 
unmarried workers. 

After claiming that the living wage principle is almost universally accepted, 
the writer indicates the difficulties that arise in applying it, one of the chief being 
the wide adoption of the cost of living of a family of five persons to test the ade- 
quacy of the wage of the adult male. He shows that industry is unable to pay to 
all adult male workers a wage of $!,640 per annum, which he considers the mini- 
mum for the maintenance of a family of five persons in health and decency. The 
family of five is shown to be not typical either in the United States or in a number 
of other countries including Great Britain, France, and Belgium. In the United 
States about 27 per cent. of all males between twenty and sixty-five years of age 
are unmarried, while the average number of children under 16 years of age is about 
two per family. To pay all adult males a wage adequate for a family of five is to 
give a surplus for the great majority, although the minority with familiesof.s'x or 
more persons are not satisfactorily provided for. The writer proposes as a solu- 
tion that since needs are variable the minimum wage should also vary according 
to the needs of the worker and his family. 

A description is then given of the application of the family allowance system 
in European countries, especially France, Belgium, Germany, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, together with the proposals made for its introduction in Australia. On 
the lines of certain of the methods adopted or proposed in these countries, Profes- 
sor Douglas then outlines a scheme for the United States, including the provision 
of a minimum wage for al! adult workers, both men and women, of $300 per annum. 
To those with dependants, allowances would be paid of $240 per annum for wife 
and of $200 per annum for each dependent child. For workers earning more 
than the minimum wage, the allowances would be diminished, as far as possible 
in such a way that as the wage increases the gain would always be appreciably 
more than the loss in allowances. The allowances would generally be paid to the 
mother ; the voluntary introduction and administration of the system by industry, 
rather than its compulsory adoption by the etate, are favoured ; equalisation funds 
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on a district basis would be set up to prevent discrimination against married men 
with families when seeking employment ; employers and workers would be equally 
represented on the administrative bodies. 

The cost of such a system is considered and the writer concludes that probably 
little, if any, addition to the present wages bill of the manufacturing establishments 
of the country as a whole would be involved. Various objections are examined, 
but these the writer considers to be outweighed by advantages, particularly that 
the method proposed would abolish poverty, cause a reduction in infantile mortality, 
enable children to secure a better education, and facilitate the application of the 
principle of equa) pay for equal work between men and women. The buok con- 
cludes with a useful bibliography. 

Readers will find the author’s criticisms of the present wage system thought- 
provoking, and even those who do not accept the principles on which he bases his 
solution cannot fail to appreciate the importance of the problem and the ability 
with which Professor Douglas develops his constructive proposals. 


Everling, Dr. Otto. Von deutscher Geistesarbeit und deutscher Wirtschaft. Schrif- 
ten der Vereinigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbande, Heft 12. Berlin, 1925. 
27 pp. 

A study on the present position of intellectual workers in Germany. 

Favre-Gilly, Charles. La politique des prix-fixes. Le contréle du producteur sur 
le prix de revente de ses produits, sa valeur légale. La jurisprudence de la Cour supréme 
des Etats-Unis, comparée au jurisprudences frangaise et anglaise. Préface de Edouard 
LAMBERT. Bibliothéque de |’ Institut de Droit comparé de Lyon, Etudes et docu- 
ments, tome 12. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1925. x1 + 206 pp. 

A study on the policy of price-fixing and the legal aspect of retail price control 
in the United States, France and Great Britain. 


Fonville, Robert. De la condition en France et dans les colonies frangzises des 
indigénes des protectorats fran¢gais. Thése pour le doctorat (sciences politiques et 
économiques) présentée devant la Faculté de Droit de l'Université de Paris. Paris, 
Chauny et Quinsac, 1924. 169 pp. 

Mr. Fonville seeks to define the position of the natives of French protectorates 
sojourning in France. He considers the question from the legal, political and 
economic standpoints. Fearing the racial results of too great an influx of natives, 
he recommends, in order to combat the decreasing birth rate, an appeal for the 
immigration (carefully controlled) of vigorous and healthy peoples, such as those 
of the Northern countries. 

Grimes, M. Urban Milk Supply. Agricultural Bulletin, No. 1. Cork, Cork 
University Press, 1925. 80 pp. 1s. 

Guinon, and others. Médecine sociale. Trailé de pathologie médicale et de théra- 
peutique appliquée. Vol. XXXIII. Published under the direction of E. SeERGEnr, 
L. Ripaprau-Dumas, and L. BABONNEtx. Paris, Maloine, 1925. 773 pp., 10 
charts. 

A preliminary general study of state medicine — the part which it has to play, 
its objects, and the means of arriving at them — is followed by an examinativun of 
such questions as medical assistance and state protection of maternity, infant wel- 
fare, hygiene in schools, the protection of childhood, medical assistance for old 
people, industrial medical services. and workers’ insurance. The system of hos- 
pitals occupies an important place in the*scheme outlined by this book, which con- 
tinues with a sketch of state medicine in relation to poisons and mental prophy- 
jaxis. It ends with an examination of the part to be played by auxiliary state 
medical services —- socia! welfare organisations, visiting nurses, and factory super- 
intendents, who collaborate with the doctor. 

This is one of the most important books on state medicine which have appeared 
in France. 

H iekett, J. D. Health Maintenance in Industry. New York, Shaw, 1925. 488 pp. 

A recent book which is rather a study of industrial hvgiene than of the patho- 
logy of work properly so called. The first part begins with a chapter on industria! 
hygiene in general ; the author then examines such questions as industrial morbidity 
and mortality, factory medical service and its organisation, with special reference 
to the qualifications of persons engaged for this duty. A description of first-aid 
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stations follows. Part II deals with medical services. The author devotes him- 
self more particularly to medical treatment, industrial diseases, and dust in indus- 
try ; and emphasises the need for medical examination of workers, especially their 
eyes and teeth. In Part III the question of surgical assistance is studied ; it in- 
cludes a series of chapters on the organisation of first aid, the prevention of accidents, 
and industrial diseases. There is also a section devoted to hygiene in workshops 
and sanitary services in factories ; the author studies successively such important 
questions as ventilation, heating, lighting, feeding, and dvurmitories; fatigue, 
washing accommodation, safety posters, supply of drinking water, and laundry. 

The work is on a plan which differs slightly from those usually met with ; it 
should be of considerable value in view of the practical information contained in 
it. Consultation is made easier by a detailed analytical index. 


H imilton, Alice. Industrial Poisons in the United States. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1925. x + 520 pp. $5. 

An excellent study of causes, symptoms and preventive measures in industrial 
toxicology both in the United States and in European countries. An introduc- 
tory chapter is devoted to the effects of the various factors conducive to industrial 
poisoning in factories and the workers’ susceptibility to different poisons. It is 
sumetimes difficult, the author points vut, to be sure whether a rapidly develop- 
ing case of industrial poisoning is due to idiosyncrasy or to an accident or neglect 
resulting in an excessive exposure to the pvison. The greater part of the book, 
is devoted to lead poisoning ; this subject is exhaustively treated. Then follows 
poisoning from various metals (arsenic, mercury, etc.), caustics, acids, alkalis, salts, 
vapours and gases, alcoho!, ether, petruleum distillates and benzine derivatives 
and the numerous compounds used in the manufacture of rubber goods. The 
plan adopted for each poison is as follows : description of symptoms, pathology, and 
occupational risks, without undue insistence on technical] details. Treatment is not 
indicated, but prophylactic measures are briefly dealt with in a general chapter 
on the “ prevention of industrial poisoning’. Throughout the book the author 
emphasises the importance of ascertaining the exact character of a worker’s occupa- 


tion, and dwells particularly on the occupations fraught with special danger ; in 
some cases she refers to alternative technical processes involving a smaller degree 
of risk. An abundant bibliography and an excellent index are included. 


*“ Hangya”’ (Ant). Co-operative Wholesale Society of the Alliance of Hun- 
garian Farmers. Report and Final Accounts for the year 1924 submitted to the General 
Meeting. Budapest, 1925. 38 pp. 


Hoeniger, Heinrich, and Wehrle, Emil. Arbeitsrecht, Sammlung der reichsge- 
setzlichen Vorschrijten zum Arbeitsvertrag. Sixth edition. Mannheim, Bensheimer, 
1925. 1x + 526 pp. 

The sixth edition of this collection of German labour laws, including legislation 
passed up to 1 May 1925. The contents are very well arranged and the work 
should be of considerable use to students. The interest of the book is increased 
by Professor Hoeniger’s introduction on legal questions raised by the labour con- 
tract. 


Honorato Peralta, Juan. La Propiedad. Guayaquil (Ecuador), Libreria e 
Imprenta “‘ La Reforma ”’, Casa editorial Jouvin 1378, 1924. v + 168 pp. 

A well-documented study of the origin and evolution of property from pre- 
historic times to our own. 


Irish Labour Party and Trade Union Congress. Report of the National Executive 
for the Year 1924-1925, Dublin, 1925. 62 pp. 


Jaifé, William. Les théories économiques et sociales de Thorstein Veblen. (Con- 
tribution & U'histoire des doctrines économiques aux Etats-Unis.) Thése pour le doc- 
torat (sciences politiques et économiques) soutenue devant la Faculté de Droit de 
Université de Paris. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1924. 187 pp. 

Mr. Jaffé outlines the principles which form the basis and framework of the 
system elaborated by Thorstein Veblen, the well-known American economist. 
The first two chapters are devoted to Veblen’s general conception of political eco- 
nomy. The author shows how Veblen tries to make this science a study of the vital 
forces which precede the sequence of events, and how he criticises the traditional 
economic doctrines, their static character giving them, in his opinion, the semblance 
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of a continuous classification. The third chapter is concerned with Veblen’s 
theories relating to the psychological factors and motives which, by their own evoiu- 
tion and reactions in a continuously changing environment, contribute towards 
the transformation of economic life. Finally, the concluding chapters show how 
Veblen, in an analysis of the present economic system, seeks to throw into promi- 
nence the dynamic forces and the inherent conflicts which tend radically to alter 
it. The system is considered as merely a stage in a long evolution. 

Mr. Jaffé’s study opens with an historical introduction designed to furnish the 
French reader with a general idea of certain features of American economic life 
which contributed towards the structure of Veblen’s doctrines. A bibliography 
of Veblen’s works and a list of sources consulted by the author are included. 


Keynes, J. M. The Economic Consequences of Mr. Churchill. London, Hogarth 
Press, 1925. 32 pp. 1s. 

The famous economist here makes a vigorous attack on the policy of the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in restoring the gold standard under present circum- 
stances. In his view, this has meant appreciating the sterling exchange by some 
ten per cent. and thus raising the price of British exports to foreign buyers. Con- 
sequently exporters have had either to cut prices ten per cent. and reduce wages 
accordingly or else to throw workers out of employment. 

Mr. Keynes suggests that the restoration of the gold standard at the present 
juncture involved a “‘ gamble en a rise in gold prices abroad ”’, which has not taken 
place. He holds that the Treasury authorities underestimated (1) the discrepancy 
between nominal and gold values within the country ; (2) the difficulty in effecting 
a general reduction in internal money values. In theory, a reduction of wages in 
the export industries is passed on gradually to other industries and thus to the 
cost of living, so that eventually there would be no reduction in real wages. In 
practice, however, this can only be achieved at the cost of much unrest and “a 
deliberate intensification of unemployment”. In this connection Mr. Keynes 
criticises the discrepancy between the traditional “ sound policy ”’ of the Bank of 
England for protecting the gold reserve and a sound policy in the interests of the 
community at large. 

He instances the coal industry as particularly injured by the ill-timed resump- 
tion of the gold standard. It was already weakened by other factors, for example, 
an excessive labour supply, and was therefore hardest hit by this further blow at 
the export trade. 

Mr. Keynes states that, short of entirely reversing the gold standard policy, 
there are two possible means of remedying the situation : 

(1) that the Bank of England should relax its present credit restrictions and 
deliberately allow gold to go abroad in order to bring about the rise in gold prices 
abroad which has not hitherto taken place spontaneously ; 

(2) that the Government should confer with trade union leaders and endeav- 
our to arrange a small all-round reduction by agreemént in money wages, with a 
view to bringing about a reduction in the cost of tiving, and thus a rise in real values 
within the country. 


Koelseh, Dr. Franz. Theophrastus von Hohenheim genannt Paracelsus. Von 
der Bergsucht und anderen Bergkrankheiten. Berlin, J. Springer, 1925. 70 pp. 

This monograph in the history of medicine shows that Paracelsus was the first 
to set up a hospital for the treatment of industrial accidents among miners and 
metal founders. He also made a large number of valuable ubservations on which 
he based a system of therapeutics and general principles of industrial hygiene. 
His work on miners’ diseases is the first monograph in any country on the subject 
of an industrial medical problem. 


Ledue, Pierre. De l’intervention des pouvoirs publics en vue de faciliter l’accession 
a la petite propriété rurale. Thése pour le doctorat en droit (sciences politiques et 
économiques) de |’ Université de Paris. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 
1924. 109 pp. 

Much attention has been directed in France to the serious exodus from the land 
and the means to arrest it. The measures suggested tend to improve the living 
conditions of agricultural workers ; they are : higher wages, the provision of recrea- 
tion, the organisation of relief and medical assistance, better housing through the 
application of laws on cheap dwellings, and access by the worker to eventual 
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ownership. The latter measure has prompted the repeated intervention of the 
legislator. It has proved by far the most efficacious means of attaching the peas- 
ant to the soil. The legislation relating to public grants designed to assist acces- 
sion to ownership of small rural properties is extremely complex. After the war, 
in view of the intricacies of the existing provisions it was decided to codify the 
laws bearing on the subject. But instead of one code being drawn up, two were 
prepared, the reason being that the provisions relating to small peasant properties 
originated in two sets of laws, the first concerned with agricu!tura! credit, the 
second with cheap housing. 

The author has followed this division. He examines in turn the assistance 
derived from public funds through the agency of agricultural credit organisations, 
and that granted by the Ministry of Social Welfare (Ministére de la Prévoyance 
sociale) which deals with cheap housing. A bibliography and two appendices 
complete the volume. 


Luiga, G. E. and Warep, 1. Die Neue Agrarverfassung in Eesti. Ihre Geschicht- 
lichen Ursachen und Sozialpolitischen Auswirkungen. Die Neue Landordnung. 
Dorpat, Buchdruckerei des “‘ Postimees ”’, 1924. 74 pp. 

This little book is a combination of work by two authors. In the part written 
by Mr. Luiga an outline is given of the history of social conditions in Esthonia and 
the causes which, in the author’s opinion, gave rise to agrarian reform. Among 
the more important reasons mentioned is constant encroachment of large estates 
upon the land of the peasant farmers. This enclosure movement was at its height 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, and land hunger among farmers and land- 
less agricultural workers grew steadily. Moreover, the whole position of the rural 
population with regard to legal rights, the burden of taxation, etc. was deplorable 
in the extreme ; and although this state of affairs might,Jperhaps, have been improved 
by legislation without alteration of the system of land tenure, the hunger for land 
could not thus be satisfied. 

The second part of the book, written by Mr. Warep, contains a valuable descrip- 
tion of the various forms of land tenure which existed prior to the agrarian reform, 
which will prove especially useful to all who wish to understand the principles 
upon which the new order is based. The description given does not include much 
that is new ; detailed statistics and other information upon the results of the agra- 
rian reform are not included. 


Madariaga, Cesar de. La orientacién profesional psicotécnica, y su aplicacién a 
los invdlidos del trabajo. Publicaciéa de la Asociacié 1 espafidla de antiguos alumnos 
y amigos del Instituto J. J. Rousseau. Madrid, Ediciones de “‘ La Lectura." 32 pp. 

In this address, delivered at the Spanish Association of Former Pupils and 
Friends of the J. J. Rousseau Institute at Geneva, Mr. de Madariaga, technical 
director of the Madrid Institute for the Training of Disabled Industrial Workers, 
deals with the psychotechnical tests in vocational guidance and their application 
to disabled workers. He outlines the methods employed by the Institute in deter- 
mining aptitude for a fresh occupation or for resumption of a former trade. He 
gives interesting particulars on the system of records adopted, some examples of 
which are included in the pamphlet. 


Maluquer y Salvador, José. IJmpresiones de la Conferencia internacional del 
Trabajo. Curso de seguro obrero explicado en al Ateneo Igualadino de la Clase 
Obrera. Conclusion en Junio de la explicacion de Novimbre. 36 pp. 

Lecture given at the ‘* Workers’ Atheneum ”’, Igualada (Spain), on the Seventh 
Session of the International Labour Conference, by Mr. Maluquer, of Salvador, 
technical adviser at the Conference and councillor to the Spanish National Provident 
Institute. The author examines the questions discussed at the Conference and 
summarises the debates and the contribution made to them by the Spanish delegates. 


Martin, Kingsley. Thomas Paine. Fabian Tract No. 217, Biographical Series 
No. 10. London, Fabian Society, 1925. 23 pp. 3d. 

Matagrin, A. L’industrie des produits chimiques et ses travailleurs. Bibliothéque 
sociale des métiers publiée sous la direction de Georges RENARD. Paris, Gaston Doin, 
1925. 486 pp. 12 frs. 

Mr. Matagrin’s book fills a gap in the history of labour. Chemical products 
were long neglected by the technologist, while no mention could be found in study 
or monograph of the workers employed in their preparation. The present volume 
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gives a history of the trade and an explanation of the economic and social conditions 
under which it is carried on. The technical chapters are devoted to modern pro- 
cesses, works, equipment, and industrial hygiene. Considerable space is given to 
present-day problems such as : state intervention, organisation, laboratory research, 
profit-sharing, the eight hour day, etc. The author has drawn largely from both 
French and other sources and his study should prove of value not only to the tech- 
nician, but also to all interested in vocationa) guidance. 


Molitor, Erich ; H eck, Alired ; and Riezler, Erwin. Der Arbeitsvertrag und der 
Entwurf eines allgemeinen Arbeilsvertrags-Gesetzes. Mannheim, Berlin, and Leip- 
zig, Bensheimer, 1925. vit + 309 pp. 

The National Commission on Labour Law has just drafted a Bill for the regula- 
tion of contracts of work, which it is intended shall constitute the basis of the 
future labour code of Germany. The work of these three professors is the first 
critical commentary which has appeared on the subject of the Bill. The excellent 
bibliography of foreign literature, and frequent comparisons of the provisions of 
German law with those of other countries on the subject, complete a valuable work 
of reference. 


Moreau, Georges. Essai sur les théories de l'histoire du syndicalisme ouvrier en 
France. Thése pour le doctorat en droit, Université de Paris. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 
1925. 343 pp. 

The book is arranged in three parts, with an introduction in which the author 
examines the various aspects of trade unionism. Part I deals with the problems 
of social technique, the theory and methods of the reformist and revolutionary 
organisations, pre-war trade unionism and after-war programmes. Part II is 
a history of the labour movement and of public servants’ unions in France, wiih a 
description of the attitude of various bodies towards peace-time problems. In 
Part III the relation of the trade union movement to economic development is 
discussed. 


National Consumers’ League. The National Consumers’ League First Quarter 
Century, 1899-1924. New York. 16 pp. 

A short account of the activities of the National Consumers’ League during the 
past twenty-five years on behalf of higher legislative standards of health and con- 
ditions of work in the United States. 


Nationale Bond van Handels- en Kantoorbedienden “ Mercurius’’. Jaarversiag 
over het Vereenigingsj1zar 1924. Gouda, 1925. 128 pp. 
Annual report of the Dutch Union of Shop Assistants and Clerks. 


Nationale Vereeniging voor Vrouwenarbeid. Drie en Twintigste Jaarverslag over 
1923-1924, The Hague. 16 pp. 

Twenty-third annual report of the National Association for the placing of 
women workers and the promotion of their interests. 


National Federation of Women’s Institutes. The Eighth Annual Report, for the 
period ended 31 December 1924. London, 1924. 159 pp. 

The main purpose of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes is to pro- 
vide an organisation with the object of enabling women to take an effective part in 
rural life and development. During 1924 two tours in Switzerland were arranged, 
five courses for the training of voluntary county organisers, attended by 60 stu- 
dents, were carried on; also two special courses for supplementary training, two 
short courses in dairy work, horticulture and poultry keeping, and attention was 
devoted to increasing the interest taken in music, singing, games, village libraries, 
etc. Handicraft classes were arranged in London to teach furcraft, leather work, 
dressmaking, etc. 

The National Federation of Women’s Institutes has reason to congratulate 
itself on the good work which it is doing and the progress which it is making, for 
in 1915 the first Women’s Institute was established and at the end of 1924 291 
institutes were in existence. The Federation is financed by donations from 
county federations and institutes, affiliation fees, a government grant of £1,195 
for the year 1924-1925 (£2,150 was granted for the year 1923-1924), and various 
other sources. 
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National Industrial Conferenee Board. The employment of young persons in the 
United States. New York, 1925. vim + 150 pp. 

Much attention, not only in America but elsewhere, continues to be directed 
towards the child labour question in the United States. where a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution would, if ratified by three-quarters of the States, give 
the Federal Government power tv regulate the labour of persons under 18 years of 
age. The latest contribution to the subject is a report of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. This report aims to present, in a concise and purely objective 
form, such information as will enable. an impartial opinion upon the question to 
be formed ; it shows why young people in the United States are at work, their 
number, ages and occupations, the general results, and the legislative protection 
afforded them. The main contentions for and against Federal! Iegislation are 
analysed, and the suggestion is advanced that the problem is not wholly one of 
legislation, whether Federal ur State, bul rather of co-ordinating work and physical 
development, technical and school education, recreation and home life. 

A further outstanding requirement is thought to be the securing of such com- 
prehensive and up-to-date information concerning the circumstances, extent, 
character and effects of the employment of young persons in the United States 
under existing conditions and regulations as will provide a sound basis for Federal 
or State legislative policy. 


Nederlandsch Bond van Arbeiders in het Landbouw-, Tuinbouw- en Zuivelbe- 
drijf. Jaarverslag 1922-24. Utrecht, 1925. 92 pp. 

Report of the Dutch Union of Agricultura] and Dairy Workers for the period 
1922-1924. 


Nederlandsech Instituut voor Volkshuisvesting en Stedebouw. Jaarverslagen over 


1923 en 1924. Amsterdam. 30 pp. 
Annual report of the Dutch Institute for Housing and Town Planning, 1923-1924. 


Nederlandsche Vereeniging van Spoor- en Tramwegpersoneel. Jaarverslag 1923- 
1924, 156 pp. 
Annual report of the Dutch Federation of Railway and Tramway Employees, 


1923-1924. 


Nemry, Léon. Les Pays- Bas apres la guerre. Essai sur la répercussion de la guerre 
et de l’aprés-guerre sur Ja situation économique des Pays-Bas et de leurs colonies, 
Brussels, Librairie Albert Dewit, 1924. 371 pp. 

This excellent monograph on the economic effects of the war on the Netherlands 
and Dutch colonies is remarkable for the variety of the questions dealt with and 
the abundance of statistical data furnished ; the latter are carried down to 1925. 


Neudorfer, Dr. Otto. Grundlagen des Genossenschaftswesens. Eine systematische 
Darstellung der Geschichte, Gesetzgebung, Theorie und Organisation der Erwerbs- 
und Wirtschaftsgenossenschajten mit besonderer Beritcksichligung der dsterreichischen 
Verhdltnisse. Vienna and Leipzig, Car] Gerold’s Sohn, 1925. 141 pp. 

Since the first edition appeared, in 1921, this book has taken its place among 
classical works on co-operative organisation. In the second edition the original 
division of the work into four chapters is maintained. In these are successively 
examined the historical origin of the co-operative movement (especially in Austria, 
England, France, and Germany) ; its legal basis (in Austria and Germany) ; the 
theories on which it rests ; and, finally, the methods of organisation in accordance 
with which it has developed. 

From this general analysis (more particularly Chapter III) there emerges a defi- 
nition of a co-operative society. The definition is comprehensive, in that it throws 
into relief all the economic, social, and moral elements of the co-operative idea ; 
and is precise, in that it expresses all the proper characteristics of a co-operative 
society as distinguished from a capitalist society 

The book has been brought up to date in certain respects, especially as regards 
the bibliography, which includes practically all the important works which have 
appeared on the subject in the German language. The historical part (Chapter I) 
has been augmented by a few pages on William King and Eduard Pfeiffer ; and the 
fourth chapter has been improved by additional paragraphs on co-operative hous- 
ing, the part played by women in co-operative societies, and a short history of 
the Inter national Co-operative Alliance, including the Ghent Congress. 
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Ouzélatz, M. M. Recherches sur l’épargne ouvriére. Etudes de sciences économi- 
ques, sociales, financiéres et politiques, No. 2. Strasbourg, J. H. Ed. Heitz, 1925. 
rv + 110 pp. 

In this study on thrift among the working classes Mr. Ouzélatz not only con- 
siders the question from the theoretical standpoint—seeking, for instance, to deter- 
mine its advantages and disadvantages, and in what measure it may prove socially 
useful or harmful — but alsv examines the different forms it can take, the propor- 
tion of working class clients of savings banks, and whether the latter institutions 
are genuinely popular in character as is generally believed or rather banking estab- 
lishments fur the use of the middle classes. Mr. Ouzélatz gives extracts from a 
number of monographs on working class savings and investments and includes in 
the appendices a table showing the number of savings-bank depositors’ books and 
the amount of the deposits according to savings banks’ annual reports, and also 
tables and diagrams showing the prices of various foodstuffs in Paris at different 
dates. A bibliography is provided. 


Padoa, Guido. Credito e cooperazione. Edizioni di “‘ Economia ”’. Trieste, Cir- 


colo di Studi Economici, 1924. 71 pp. 
A study on the credit facilities open to cu-operative societies in Italy. 


Paiku, Jana. Predndska. First year of issue, Vol. 1. Ruzomberk, Cirkevné 
Listy, 1925. 42 pp. 

Contains a lecture given by the manufacturer Jana Palku on the results of 
socialisation in his factory and his uvpinions on the subject. 


Perrin, Jean. La main-d'oeuvre élrangére dans les entreprises du bdliment ef les 
travaux publics en France. Thése pour le doctorat présentée devant la Faculté de 
droit de !’Université de Paris. Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France, 1925. 
175 pp. 

The question of the labour supply in France is one of the most serious problems 
arising from the war. At the close of hostilities the country was faced with the 
gigantic task of reconstruction and there was a considerably reduced number of 
workers to carry it out. The employment of foreign labour was inevitable and 
necessarily involved state intervention. The result was the formulation of an 
immigration policy. The author considers this policy and its results, and also 
the imperfections revealed. Although the general measures adopted are applic- 
able to every industry, he confines his study chiefly to their bearing on the building 
industry and public works. 

After outlining the pre-war system, Mr. Perrin considers the present position 
and its probable consequences, and analyses the principal decrees and regulations 
relating to the employment of foreign labour. The number of foreign workers 
employed in the building industry and in public works in France is estimated at 
approximately 690,000. If this figure is compared with that of foreign workers 
employed in these industries before the war, i.e 130,000 the efficacy of Govern- 
ment intervention will be clearly apparent. In the author’s opinion the function 
of French administrators is not purely administrative, but also industrial,* since 
the main objective in France to-day is the reorganisation of labour. 


Pervy Ukralasky Institut rabotehel medeciny. Troudy i Matérialy. Kharkov, 
1925. 327 pp. 

The Ukrainian Institute of Industrial Medicine at Kharkof recently issued the 
first account of its work, prepared under the supervision of the Director, Dr. Kagan. 
This volume, which contains a number of studies on varivus questiuns relating to 
industrial hygiene and pathulogy, is a valuable contribution to the literature of 
industria! medicine. 

Among the studies of chief interest may be mentioned : “* Morphology of the 
blood in lead poisoning ’”’, by Levine; “ Lead poisoning and morphology of the 
blood among workers in the polygraphic industry”, by D. I. KaBakova and L. 
M. Markus ; “ Skin diseases among bakers and sanitary and technical conditions 
in their trade’, by D. D. Scnaptro ; “ Neuro-retinitis and chronic meningitis due 
to chronic poisoning through sulphuretted hydrogen ”’, by D. M. NATHANSON and 
E. K. Evserova. 
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Pieard, Roger. Le syndicalisme. Reprint from the Rerue d’économie politique, 
pp. 575-595. Paris, Société anonyme du Recueil Sirey, 1925. 

The conclusions drawn in this important article on trade union activities in 
France during 1924 are optimistic : ‘‘ The work of reconstruction is progressing, ” 
writes Mr. Roger Picard, “* but it will take time, and it would seem that no appre- 
ciabie advance wil! be recorded during the year 1925. It is, however, encouraging 
to note that the trade unions anxious to secure practical reforms continue to render 
good service to the workers by their effective defence in wage disputes, their efforts 
to obtain satisfactory labour conditions and to promote social legislation. It is 
by their untiring activity and by the definite results traceable to their action that 
they will build up their membership once more and nullify the efforts of diverging 
elements. ”’ 

Ponfiek, Hans. Siedlung in Stichwértern. Ein Handwérterbuch des Siedlungs- 
wesens. Berlin, Deutsche Landbuchhandlung, 1925. 336 pp. 

This book is a valuable guide in the difficult question of land settlement legis- 
lation. It deals more especially with Federal legislation and conditions in Prussia, 
the only German State in which such legislation existed before the war. At the 
same time infurmation is given on other States and on subjects clusely connected 
with land settlement, such as the homestead and allotments movements. The 
book offers, in the first place, a list of settlement Acts, regulations, etc., and a 
bibliography. Then follows, written as an introduction, a description of rural 
settlement legislation, Federal and Prussian. The rest of the book is arranged as a 
vocabulary of terms. The problems of land settlement are thus treated separ- 
ately, and notes on persons and organisations and explanations of the special ter- 
minvlogy which has grown are made available. An article on “‘ Agrarian Revo- 
lution ” gives the Acts and Regulations connected with agrarian reform in the 
countries of east and south-west Europe. 


Prack, Dr. Enrique B. La Ley 11,289 ante el sentido comin. Publication of the 
Comisi6n patronal de jubilaciones, No. VII. Buenos Aires, 1925. 24 pp. 

A protest issued by Argentine employers against the law for the establishment 
of workers’ pensions. 


Railway Clerks’ Association. Annual Report to May 1925, with Accounls and 
Balance Sheet for the year 1924. London. 99 pp. 


Roberts, Stephen H. History of Australian Iand Settlement (1785-1920). Intro- 
duction by Professor Ernest Scott. Melbourne, MacMillan and Co. in association 
with the Melbuurne University Press, 1924. xx + 427 pp. 

Mr. Roberts set out to explain the significance uf the squatters in Australia, 
and ended by writing the history of land settlement in that continent from the 
first settlement at Botany Bay in 1788 until 1920. The work has been very care- 
fully and conscientiously done and not the Jeast valuable part of it is the exhaus- 
tive bibliography, which includes references to a great mass of unpublished material 
not hitherto tapped by historians. 

It is interesting to observe how old some of our modern problems are. States- 
men in the Dominions are to-day speaking of the need for men, money and mar- 
kets. In the early part of the nineteenth century the same need was felt, although 
the solutions were different. In 1817 a system was adopted which was based 
on no encouragement beyond “a grant of land and some assistance of convict 
labour ”’. Then in the’ thirties came Wakefield, who tried to find a bridge be- 
tween the “boundless regions wanting peuple” and the “ countless people wanting 
land ’”’. His system consisted in selling land so as to restrict the amount taken up 
and thus ensure a labour supply, and in utiJising the proceeds for the encouragement 
of immigration. Wakefield’s ideas had a very great influence on the development 
of Australia. 

The next stage in the development was the pericd of squatting, that is to say, 
the “‘ unauthorised occupation of large provinces ” by graziers with their sheep 
or cattle. It was only after a long struggle that the Government realised that as 
it could not stop the movement it had better contrul it. 

Conditions gradually changed, however, and emphasis came to be laid on small 
settlers. One plan after another was tried until all the States adopted some form 
of “‘ closely supervised settlement in definitely limited areas, with much emphasis 
on aid to settlers and Jittle on revenue requirements ”. This in its turn gave way 
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to a new series of experiments ending in repurchase and closer settlement, a sys- 
tem which has itself had a somewhat chequered career. A chapter on the possi- 
bilities of the future completes this. interesting book. 


Réiter, Ludwig. Heimarbeit und I.andwirtschajt. Heimarbeit und Verlag in der 
Neuzeit, Schriftenfolge, Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Paul Arnot. 6. Heft. Jena, 
Gustav Fischer, 1925. 64 pp. 

The author gives first a shurt description of the working conditions of the home 
worker in genera! and then examines results of a combination of agriculture with 
home work. The subject of the book is not home work considered as a full-time 
occupation, but home work viewed as a principal or a secondary trade for a person 
who either cultivates his own plot or who is employed as an agricultural worker. 
The opinion of the author, based upon his personal impressions received from 
investigations in the field, is that home work really benefits many smallholders and 
rural workers. It is obvious that in agriculture, where much of the work to be 
done is of an increasingly seasonal character, the possibility of finding supplemen- 
tary work is of great importance ; to decide whether home work is a good solution 
of the question or only a necessary evil, it would be indispensable to examine in 
some detail every kind of home work possible in the country, conditions of work, 
grade of employment, wages, etc., but on these points the book contains no infor- 
mation. The author states that he has found it impossible to obtain any useful 
relative data from the home workers themselves. 


Rucabado, R. Entorn del Sindicalisme. Barcelona, Editorial Poliglota, 1925. 
261 pp. 4 pesetas. 

A volume written in Catalan in which the author has collected a series of articles 
published in the Barcelona Press. In these he studies the trade union movement 
in that city during a period abounding in social struggles and political events. 


Samvirkende Fagforbund. Beretning om de Samvirkende Fagforbunds Virk- 
somhed 1. April 1924 - 31. Marts 1925, Copenhagen, 1925. 156 pp. 

Annual report of the Danish Federation of Trade Unions (1 April 1924 to 
31 March 1925). 


Schifjahrtsrechtliche Geseize. Systematische Sammlung der einschlagigen Gesetze, 
Verordnungen und allgemeinen Vertragsbedingungen. Textausgabe mit Verwei- 
sungen und Sachregister. Herausgegeben von Dr. Heinrich HoENiGER, Dr. Fritz 
CaHuN-GARNIER und Erich GrisEBacH. Mannheim, Berlin and Leipzig, .J. Benshei- 
mer, 1925. xv + 712 pp. 

Texts of German maritime laws, together with notes and index. 


Scottish Trades Union Congress. Twenty-eighth Annual Report, 1925. Glasgow. 
220 pp. 6d. 
Sociedad Proteecién Mutua de Empleados Pablicos de Chile. Memoria correspon- 


diente al aio 1924. Santiago, 1925. 58 pp. 
Annual report of the Chile Union of Employees in the Public Services for 1924. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. Forty-first Annual Cenvention, 31 Au- 
gust 1925. Reporis. Ottawa. 90 pp. 


Trades Union Congress General Council. /niernalional Labour Conjerence, 
Geneva, June 1925. Report of Workers’ Representatives of Great Britain. London 
1925. 36 pp. 

The General Council’s Report to the {ifty-seventh Annual Congress to be 
held at Scarborough 5-12 September 1925. London, 1925. 281 pp. 


Uniunea ‘‘ Gutenberg ’’ a Muncitorilor Grafiei din Romania. Raportu! 1924. 
Cluj, 1925. 24 pp. 

Annual report of the Roumanian Printers’ Union, 1924. 

Verbond van Vakorganisaties van Hoofdarbeiders in Nederland. Jaarversiag van 
15 Oktober 1923 tot en met 31 December 1924. Rotterdam, 1925 75 pp. 

Annual report of the Netherlands Union of Intellectual Workers (15 October 
1923 to 31 December 1924). 
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Vereinigung schweizerischer Angestelltenverbinde. Verhandlungsprotokoll. 
Erster schweizerischer Angestelltenkongress 18. und 19. Oktober 1924 in Zitrich. 
Ztrich, 1925. 98 pp. 2 frs. 

Proceedings of the Congress of the Swiss Federation of Employees held at 
Zurich, 18-19 October 1924. 

Virgili, F. Cooperazione nella dottrina e nella legislazione. Second edition, Manuali 
Hoepli. Milan, Ulrico Hvepli, 1924. x1 + 234 pp. 

A practical handbook on co-operation in Italy and on the legislation relating 
thereto. 

Wigdortehik, N. A. Otcherki pro professionalnoj gigiene. Leningrad and Moscow, 
“ Kniga ”, 1925. 345 pp. 

In a series of studies arranged in logical sequence, the author examines certain 
questions to which, as a rule, the ordinary maaaal of industrial hygiene devotes 
only a few pages. 

The work is addressed more particularly to doctors, technical experts, and fac- 
tory inspectors. Among the most interesting parts of the book are those on the 
position of industrial hygiene in relation to other sciences, industrial diseases, classi- 
fication of occupations, intellectual and physical work, and workers’ output. 


Woytinsky, WI. Die Welt in Zahlen. Erstes Buch. Serie popularer statistischer 
Bicher, herausgegeben von L. v. Bortkrewicz. Berlin, Rudolf Mosse, 1925. xx1v+ 
236 pp. 

The first of a series of seven volumes with statistical data designed to furnish 
the general public with information concerning the world, population, and national 
wealth (Vol. I) ; labour (Vol. II) ; agriculture (Vol. III) ; industry (Vol. IV) ; trade 
and communications (Vol. V); the state (Vol. VI); statistics (Vol. VII). 

The first volume is devoted to world geography and political organisation, his- 
tory, distribution of population and races, migration, urban development, national 
wealth and its distribution. 

Zakon o osiguranju radnika od 14, maji 1922. Sa objasnjenjem od Dra Vilima 
HELEBRANTA. Zagreb, Naklada Sredisnog ureda za osiguranje radnika, 1925 
xu + 607 pp. 4 

This work, which is prepared under the direction of Dr. Vilima Helebranta 
Director of the Central Office of Workers’ Insurance of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, at Zagreb, begins with a study by Dr. Bozidar Adzija dealing 
with the development of social insurance legislation in the territories forming part 
of the new kingdum and also in other countries. The volume contains in addition 
the text of the Act of 14 May 1922 on workers’ insurance, together with a commen- 
tary, and the text of the Order of 3 June 1922 issued by the Minister of Social 
Policy relating to the application of the Act, the regulations governing the Central 
Office for Workers’ Insurance and local offices, and the scale of compensation for 
accidents fixed by the Ministerial Decree of 21 June 1922. 


Zentralverband der Bauarbeiter in der Tsehechoslow. Republik. Bericht aber 
die Vereinstdtigkeit in den Jahren 1921-1924, und stenographisches Protokoll aber 
die Verhandlungen des IV. Verbandstages des Zentralverbandes der Bauarbeiter 
in der Tschechoslow. Republik, abgehalten in den Tagen vom 12.-16. April 19265 in 
Prag-Smichow, Nar. dum. Prag-Karolinental, 1925. 102 + 147 + 279 pp. 

Report on the activities of the German Federation of Workers in the Building 
Industry in Czechoslovakia for the period 1921-1924, and report of the General 
Meeting of the Federation held in Prague 12-16 April, 1925. 


Zwiazek Stowarzysen Zawodowyeh w Polsee. Sprawozdanie Komisji Centralnej 
Zwiazkow Zawodowych z Dzialalnosci i Stanu Zaw w. Polsce, wlatach 1922, 1922 
i 1924. Warsaw, 1925. 246 pp. 

Report of the Committee of the Polish Central Trade Union Federation for the 
years 1922, 1923, and 1924. The report properly so called describes the work 
accomplished by the Centra! Committee, by its special sections dealing with emi- 
gration and young persons, and by the Central Jewish Educational Section. Infor- 
mation is given upon the Polish Trade Union Press and the struggle against social 
reaction ; steps taken in respect of wages and collective disputes ; the campaign 
against unemployment ; action taken in support of the right of association and the 
right to strike ; and international trade union relations. 
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The report is completed by a description of the present position and of the work 
of affiliated trade unions. A series of statistical tables supplies details as to the 
number of unions, their local sections, membership, financia! position, organisation 
and educational work, etc., and on trade union propaganda. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Barzun, H. M. Fondation d’ Europe, 1916-1920. Second volume. L’ordre du 
monde. Paris, Collection Atlas University, 1921. 310 + v pp. 

Cabiac, G. Forge et chaudronnerie. Cours pratique. Bibliothéque d’ Enseignement 
technique et professionnel. Paris, Gaston Doin, 1925. 320 pp., 316 illustrations. 
15 frs. 


Cerles, A. Fileiage. Cours pratique. Bibliotheque d’Enseignement technique 
et professionnel. Paris, Gaston Doin, 1925. 160 pp. 160 illustrations. 10 frs. 


Clouez, Albert. La responsabilité pécuniére de la ville de Paris @ raison des dom- 
mages causés par des troubies ou émeutes. These pour le doctorat (sciences poli- 
tiques et économiques) présentée devant Ja Faculté de Droit de !’Université de 
Paris. Paris, Rousseau et Cie, 1925. 121 pp. 

Deeeneiére-Ferrandiére, \. La responsabilité internationale des Elats a raison 
des dommages subis par des étrangers. Thése pour le doctorat (sciences politiques et 
économiques) présentée devant la Faculté de droit de |'Université de Paris. 
Paris, Rousseau et Cie., 1925. 279 pp. 

trmenonville. Conférence sur les responsabililés de la querre. Paris, Librairie 
du Travail. 39 pp. 2 frs. 

MeConnell, Weston Joseph. Social cleavages in Texas. <A sludy of the proposed 
division of the State. Studies in History, Economics and Public Law edited by 
the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, Vol. CXN IX, No. 2. New 
York, Columbia University, 1925. 196 pp. $2. (Selling agents : New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Co. ; London, P. S. King and Son.) 

Post, Lewis F. The Deportations Delirium of 1920. Introduction by Moorfield 
Storry. Chicago, Charles H. Kerr and Co., 1923. xiv + 338 pp. 

Rakovsky, Christian. Roumanie ef Bessarabie. Paris, Librairie du Travail, 
1925. 75 pp. 

Rockfeller Foundation. Division of Medieal Edueation. Medical Schools of the 
World. New York, 1924. 26 pp. 

——— —~—— Methods and Problems of Medical Education. First and second 
series. New York, 1924. 149 pp. and 118 pp. 

Roure, ©. Machines-oulils pour le travail des métaux. Cours supérieur. Biblio- 
théque d’Enseignement technique et professionnel. Paris. Gustave Doin, 1925. 
360 pp., 130 illustrations. 15 frs. 

Spektator. England in der Umwalzung. Berlin, Neuer Deutscher Verlag. 64 pp. 


Veridieus. Les infractions auttraité des minorités en Roumanie. Budapest, Asso- 
ciation hongroise-sicule pour la Société des Nations, 1925. 64 pp. 


Zimmerman, James Fulton. %IJmpressment of American Seamen. Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law edited by the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University, Vol. CX VIII, No. 1. New York, Columbia University, 1925. 
2793pp. $3.00. (Selling agents: New York, Longmans, Green and Co.; London, 
P. S. King and Son.) 
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